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e Tells how businesses are started and managed 


Here is a book that is designed to help all students. Too often students are ef- 
ficiently trained in the specialized subjects of bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
shorthand but know nothing about how a business is organized, how it is op- 
erated, how it is financed, or how it is managed. BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT is planned to correct this deficiency where it exists. 

Specific details of procedures, organization, and management are emphasized 
rather than theory. Particular attention is given to small businesses with suf- 
ficient background information on large organizations. Many topics not cov- 
ered in other subjects are introduced in BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. In addition, much of the information and knowledge learned in 


other subjects is tied together to develop a more thorough understanding of 
business operation. 
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To give more meaning to the basic prin- 
ciples and skills taught in the classroom, 
many schools offer a cooperative work ex- 
perience program. A good program 
provides a training ground for students to 
apply their knowledge and skills. 
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20th Century Typewriting 
By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is another milestone 
in the parade of outstanding editions of a great typing book. Through many 
new, different, and challenging techniques and devices that have been proved 
through classroom experimentation, evaluation, and refinement, it makes a 
marked contribution to building typing skill more easily, more rapidly, and more 
thoroughly. 


The use of color for emphasis and attractiveness, an improved pattern of covering 
the whole keyboard, a planned program of bonus 
tyning, liberal use of technique cues, simplification 
of drills and directions, four-word count in goal 
typing, the easier determination of word rates — 
these new features and many more make this the 
most functional textbook that you have ever used 
in your classroom. The scientific skill-building 
plan carried throughout the whole book will keep 
the student working at his peak to perfect the 
technigues that are so necessary in developing 
the skill needed by the efficient office typist. 

Improved workbooks, new achievement tests, a 
more comprehensive teachers’ manual, and at- 
tractive awards are available for use in your classes. 
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Personal Growth in Business Education 


Personal growth is of major concern to classroom teachers. Every teacher 
must assume responsibility for instilling ideals and promoting optimum growth 
and personal development in every student. 

In the business education classroom the personal growth of students is as 
important as, if not more important than, the development of skills and knowl- 
edges. The business teacher must recognize the elements of subject matter and 
classroom activities that produce the greatest degree of personal growth in each 
business education student. Many business positions require superior intelli- 
gence and ability. ln the business classroom, high standards will attract superior 
students, and superior students must be expected to perform in a superior 
manner. It must be recognized, however, that business employs many workers 
in the average ability range, and the development of desirable personal traits fre- 
quently is the key to the occupational success of this large group of business 
workers. Opportunities in business also exist for below average students. Repeti- 
tive activities and routine skills characterize the functiona! training program 
and probably the job possibilities for the less able student. How do teachers 
promote personal growth and development in every business student? 

Business students grow through the development of employable skills. 
Business expects maximum efficiency and productivity from employees. The 
school must assume responsibility for developing the skills that business de- 
mands. 

Business students grow through the refinement of character and personality 
traits. The ability to get along with others, honesty, dependability, and integrity 
are prime requisites for success in business. 

Business students grow through a knowledge of business and business 
relationships. Successful business workers recognize that their jobs are closely 
related to all jobs within their organization, and that their business is an in- 
tegral part of the total economy of the nation. 

Business students grow through a knowledge of money management prin- 
ciples. The intelligent utilization of economic resources is fundamental to 
successful personal living. 

Business students grow through the development of economic ideals and 
principles. The perpetuation of the free enterprise system and the democratic 
form of government is dependent upon intelligent practice of economic and 
political citizenship. 

Business students grow through the extension of fundamental processes 
into personal and vocational environments. Every business teacher must strive 
to develop and refine the skills of reading, writing, computation, and com- 
munication. 

The 1958 convention program of the National Business Teachers Association 
is devoted to ‘*Personal Growth in Business Education.”’ 


Doris H. Crank, president of National Business 
Teachers Association; DeKalb Junior High School, 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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Analysis and Criticism of Researeh 
in Business Edueation, 1952-1956 


by WILLIAM C. HIMSTREET 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTIIERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


How valid and how enlightening are the research projects being 

conducted? Dr. Himstreet raises this question and others by chal- 

lenging the value of “‘library research.”’ He advocates more experi- 
mental research projects. 


Each year perhaps several hundred 
graduate students in business edu- 
cation complete the requirements 
for an advanced degree. Most are 
required to complete a master’s 
thesis or doctoral dissertation as 
the culminating experience before 
receiving the coveted sheepskin. 
There is much diversity in require- 
ments from institution to institu- 
tion. Some graduate schools 
require that the student undertake 
a research problem purporting to 
make a contribution to knowledge 
— in other words, to broaden the 
sphere of present knowledge. Other 
schools believe that a research study in- 
tended to assist the teacher in his work — for 
example, a well-constructed teaching unit or 
research unit — is the most desirable type of 
culminating study. 

Outstanding research of both types is re- 
ported frequently in educational literature. 
To prevent an overall view of the scope and 
methods of business education research, the 
following discussion is based on an analysis 
of the 464 research studies made during the 
years 1952 through 1956 and reported in 
The National Business Education Quarterly 
as a joint effort of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association and Delta Pi Epsilon 
Fraternity.! 

An attempt will be made merely to classify 
and to criticize the methods of research used 
and the areas in which the research studies 
were conducted. As shown in Table I, the 
four major methods of research were used 
by graduate students in business education. 
The questionnaire check-list or interview 


“Summaries of Studies and Research in Business Education,” 





method, usually utilized to deter- 
mine the normative status of a 
problem, was used in about six out 
of every ten studies. Three out of 
ten investigators based findings 
purely on library research. These 
studies were aimed primarily at 
gathering together and presenting 
all available literary evidence per- 
taining to a problem. 

Only seven per cent of the 
studies used an observational or 
statistical approach. These studies 
customarily were the type in which 
relationships between certain fac- 
tors and success were sought or in 
which statistical treatment of test results 
formed the basis of research. 

Less than four per cent — fewer than one 
of every twenty-five studies — used the ex- 
perimental method, the method most people 
associate with research. 

Consider the implications of these data. 
It appears that business education is de- 
voting 90 per cent of its research effects to 
finding out what others are thinking, doing, 
or have done. The survey and library meth- 
ods of research simply reveal little else. 
There is an implication that the business 
education curriculum is constructed in a 
“scissors-and-paste” manner—find out 
what others do, then do it yourself. 

However, such studies should not be 
frowned upon. A great need exists for com- 
munication in education, and the study that 
draws together existing practices or thought 
makes a contribution to knowledge through 
communication. More important, such re- 
search should provide the “take-off” point 


The National Business Education Quarterly, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 





Fall 1954; Vol. XXIV, No. 1, Fall 1955; Vol. XXV, No. 1, Fall 1956; Vol. XXVI, No. 1, Fa!l 1957. 
100 Summaries of Studies and Research in Business Education 1962, Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity, 1954. 
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TABLE I 
Research Methods Used in 464 Graduate Business Education Studies 
Years Studies Were Made and Number Using Method 














Method Used 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 Total 
No. |% |No. |% |No. |% |No. |% |No. |% |No. |% 
Questionnaire 
Interview 55 | 55 57 | 57 53 | 54 48 | 64 65 | 71 | 278 |59.9 
Literature Survey 31 | 31 | 29)| 29] 32] 33 | 24| 32] 19, 21 | 185 |29.1 
Observational 
(Statistical) 9 9 9 9 9 S 2 3 5 6 34 |7.3 
Experimental §.| 5 5| 5 4) 4 1; 1 2) 2) 17 18.7 
Totals 100 |100 | 100 {100 98 |100 75 |100 91 {100 | 464 |100 












































for future researchers. Followed logically, 
the advances then made by further research 
in the area must be drawn together again 
after an appropriate period of time in order 
to define the boundaries of knowledge so that 
a new “take-off’’ point can be established 
for the cycle to be repeated. 

The real criticism of this overabundance 
of questionnaire and library studies is that 
business education might be accused of de- 
voting only 10 per cent of its research effort 
to expanding the boundaries of knowledge 
and 90 per cent of its effort to keeping track 
of those boundaries. 

The similarity of findings in community 
business surveys and follow-up studies of 
graduates, to cite only two examples, indi- 
cates that there is much duplication of effort. 
Are the requirements for business jobs in 
Portland, Maine, different from those for 
business jobs in Portland, Oregon? Are the 
training requirements for a secretary in one 
city different than in the other? No! The 
business educator might ask himself, dis- 
regarding the public relations value of the 
business survey, “Haven’t we asked the 
businessman all too often what we should 
teach?” The teacher, not the businessman, 
is the real expert in curriculum development, 
and there should be some doubt about the 
businessman’s ability to serve as a curric- 
ulum specialist. 

Perhaps too strong a case has been made 
against the questionnaire and library re- 
search methods. But, it is true that the 
observational and experimental methods — 
used in only 10 per cent of business education 
studies — are the most hopeful for expanding 
basic knowledge. However, of the seventeen 
experimental studies reported, fifteen were 
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in the field of typewriting, one was in book- 
keeping, and one in shorthand. The obser- 
vational studies were primarily in the fields 
of prognosis and testing in the skill subjects. 
So, while these types of research are valuable, 
they are aimed almost entirely at the tradi- 
tional skill subjects. 

Table II shows the subjects most often 
researched for a graduate degree. The school 
survey and community survey have been 
omitted from this table because they were 
broad curriculum studies that did not lend 
themselves to individual classification. They 
did, however, account for 72 of the 132 
studies shown under other areas in the table. 
Surveys made about a specific subject are 
shown in the table after that specific subject. 

Of the ten most researched areas appear- 
ing in Table II typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and shorthand are the only specific business 
subjects listed. The interest shown in the 
broad area of distributive education is an 
encouraging sign of business education’s con- 
cern in this important field. 

A general conclusion that can be drawn 
from these data is that business education 
is trying to do better what it now does. The 
concentration of research in materials and 
methods of instruction and in teacher edu- 
cation indicates that much helpful research 
is being conducted. 

From the two tables, these trends should 
sound the caution signal to those directing 
graduate research studies: (1) The propor- 
tion of studies using the questionnaire and 
library methods has increased over the five- 
year period. (2) This increase has been ac- 
companied by a decrease in the number and 
proportion of studies using the observational 
and experimental methods. (38) Too little 
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TABLE II 


Most Frequent Areas of Research in 464 Graduate Business Education Studies 


Number of Studies and Years Conducted 




















Area of Study 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 Total 
No. | % | No. | % | No. | % | No. | % | No. | % | No. | G 
Materials of 
Instruction 17 | 17 6 6 13 | 14 5 7 12} 13 53 | 11 
Typewriting 16} 16) 10)10| 114] 11 5| 7] 11/12] 53) 11 
Methods of 
Instruction 10 | 10 9 9 8 8 9 | 12 5 6 41 9 
Teacher Education 10 | 10 5 5 10 | 10 5 5 10 | 11 40 | 9 
Distributive 
Education 9 9 7 7 4 4 4 5 6 7| 30| 6 
Bookkeeping 3| 8 5| 5| 121] 12 3| 4 4) 4| 27) 6 
Shorthand 7i 7 8| 8 5 | 5 2\ 3 4) 4] 261] 6 
Work Experience 74 4 3] 8 ‘s F 3 | 4 6| 7] 2 | 6 
Higher Education 2| 2 4| 4 2| 2 4| 5| 11) 12) 28) 5 
Prognosis 2) 2 $i 8 3) 8 1 1 4) 4 13 | 3 
All other areas 17 | 17 40 | 40 23 | 24 34 | 45 18 | 20 | 182 | 28 
Totals 100 {100 | 100 |100 98 |100 75 |100 91 |100 | 464 |100 





















































is being done in the important area of prog- 
nosis. (4) The increase in studies made at 
the higher educational levels — junior col- 
lege and college — may be a sign of the trend 
to upgrade much business education to the 
post-high school level. 

With increasing enrollments, predicted 
teacher shortages, and a constantly chang- 
ing technology, it appears that research 
emphasis could be given the following areas: 
(1) The effect of class size on efficiency of 
instruction and degree of learning in all busi- 
ness subjects; (2) the effect of improved 
communicative techniques on large classes 
versus small classes; (3) methods of shorten- 
ing the student time required to master 


certain business subjects (this presupposes 
a satisfactory definition of “mastery’’); 
(4) prognosis in those fields or subjects in 
which there are large dropout and failure rates. 

The quality of business education research 
runs the entire scale from excellent to poor. 
Each study taken by itself is satisfactory — 
it has met the requirements for a degree. 
Yet, when we look at all business education 
research over the past five years, it has made 
only a modest addition to our store of knowl- 
edge. Perhaps the time has come to promote 
the coordination and integration of research 
in business education on a major scale. Too 
much we rely on the graduate student to be 
the sole contributor to research. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering 
such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a per- 


manent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. 
List price, 88 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Christmas Typing Games 


by INEZ AHLERING 
REITZ HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


At this time of year it is useless to fight the holiday spirit in 


your classes. 


Miss Ahlering suggests joining the students 


and providing them and yourself with amusing and educa- 
tional games in your typewriting classes. 





Games that are both entertaining 
and profitable will make the day 
preceding holidays one that will 
interest the students as well as 
serve an educational purpose. Es- 
pecially at Christmas time, many 
students start their vacation be- 
fore the last day of school. Pro- 
grams, parties, and the holidays 
ahead occupy an important place 
in their thoughts, and, perhaps, 
naturally so; consequently, school 
work is given less serious attention. 

Games involving a review of 
typing problems require an under- 
standing of the operative parts of 
the machine and stimulate interest. Various 
objectives may be stressed including accu- 
racy, speed, alignment, attractive arrange- 
ment, tabulating, centering, originality, or 
any combination of these. A variety of 
contests during the class period provides 
broad experiences and enchances interest. 
Games may be for team or individual com- 
petition. An inexpensive prize, such as a 
candy cane, may be given to the winner. 

“The Night Before Christmas” is good 
material for a timed writing. This may be 
made a contest by providing mimeographed 
copy in which the last word in every other 
line is omitted and having students type the 
missing words in the blanks. Used for a 
team, the copy is given to the first one in 
each row who is asked to type a certain num- 
ber of lines which are designated on the copy, 
remove the paper, give it to the next person 
in the row to continue, and so on to complete 
the row. 

The word Christmas written on the chalk- 
board may be used to see how many three- 
letter words can be typed in a given time. 
If an error is made in the typing, the word 
should be retyped correctly in order to count. 
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This game may be tabulated, but 
the class should be permitted to 
set marginal and tabular stops 
(number of columns to be speci- 
fied by the teacher) before the 
timing begins. 

Making a list of different Christ- 
mas greetings in a given length of 
time is interesting. The student 
who has the longest list is asked to 
read his greetings. A similar game 
consists of tabulating in two col- 
umns a list of holiday decorations. 
Suggestions are holly, mistletoe, 
pine, and wreath. 

Christmas poetry or Christmas 
greetings may be mimeographed or written 
on the chalkboard for students to center 
vertically and horizontally. 

An acrostic, using the word Christmas, for 
typing gifts the student would like, Christ- 
mas decorations, or other appropriate items 
is entertaining. Ruled paper gives practice 
in alignment. 

A Christmas menu, with lines properly 
arranged, is mimeographed or written on the 
chalkboard. A whole sheet of paper is folded 
lengthwise and crosswise to form a booklet. 
The menu is centered correctly by the stu- 
dents on the second page of the booklet. To 
lengthen this game, the names in the menu 
may be spelled backwards so that students 
will have to follow copy carefully in order to 
type the words correctly. 

The “Letter to Virginia,” or other Christ- 
mas material, may be used for taking dicta- 
tion at the machine. 

Christmas carols make another interesting 
game. A list of carols is a centering problem 
on a half sheet of paper. Scrambling the let- 
ters in each word, spelling the names back- 
wards, or changing the order of the words in 
each carol requires greater concentration. 
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Instead of centering every line, a different 
arrangement may be used by numbering the 
lines and then centering the entire copy. /* 

Christmas designs of various kinds may be 
made on the typewriter. These may be 
typed with or without a pattern. A simple 
pattern is a cut-out which the student may 
do outside the class. This cut-out design is 
then placed over another sheet of paper and 
letters or symbols are typed to fill in the 
design. Some students are very artistic and 
make attractive pictures. The better 
pictures should be kept on file as samples 
for future classes. 

Letters to Santa Claus may be typed and 
some of them read to the class. The letter 
should follow a correct form specified by the 
teacher. This may be a team contest, too, 
by having one person write the first sentence, 
the next person the second, etc. The body of 
the letter may consist of things the student 
or team has learned. The beginning might 
be “I have been a good typing student. 
These are some of the things I have learned.” 
Number and tabulate the items. 

The outline of a Christmas tree with large 
circles representing ornaments, may be 
mimeographed. Each circle should contain 
the scrambled name of some gift that a child 
would like for Christmas, such as doll, 
skates, radio. In the circle, immediately be- 
low the scrambled name, the correct spelling 
of the gift is to be typed. 

A Christmas card is interesting, too. 
Folding the paper lengthwise and crosswise, 
each page will be one-fourth the size of an 
ordinary sheet. On the first page, a design 
that is typical of the season is typed; and 
on the third page, a greeting is properly cen- 
tered. Advance information about this game 
is given so that students have an oppor- 
tunity to make plans, if they wish, before 
coming to class. 

A Christmas tree, bell, star, or some other 
appropriate symbol may be the pattern for a 
Christmas message. A half sheet of paper is 
suggested for this centering. If a Christmas 
tree is selected, the message is written on the 
chalkboard: with lines properly arranged. 
The students center the material. (See il- 
lustration.) 

For many of these games, students enjoy 
judging the winner. The teacher, with the 
help of a student or two, holds before the 
class several papers at a time, asking the 
students to select the better ones for final 
consideration: then, the ones selected are 
voted upon to determine the winner and 
runners-up. The winning pictures are placed 
on display for the day. 
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Learning activities can be fun with typing 
games. Make the class session before a holi- 
day one that is pleasant as well as educa 
tional. 


+ 
A 
merry 
Christmas 
and a new year 
that is filled with 
the many good things to 
make you very happy is my wish 
for you at this joyous season of 
this 
year 
1958 


Your NAME 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES provides complete informa- 
tion about the types of records needed by 
most small retail businesses. Although the 
set is based on a retail grocery store, with de- 
partments for groceries, meats, and produce, 
the principles are applicable to any small 
retail business that uses a cash register. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping 
or accounting and wish to complete a practice 
set that is typical of records used in small 
retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of 
record keeping without a formal course in 
bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s 


and adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price, $2.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Let’s Vitalize Business English 


ELLEN BUTLER 
STRANAHAN HIGH SCHOOL 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


Students in business English classes must be made to feel that the 
work they are doing in class will be useful in their future employ- 


ment. 


Some good suggestions are offered in this article for the 


practical applications of business English and vocabulary building. 


Too often business English is considered a 
dull and uninteresting subject by the stu- 
dents and a necessary chore by the teacher. 
This may be because we do have to teach 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, and letter 
writing all of which the students have been 
exposed to since the early grades in school. 

As business teachers, our approach to the 
“gremlins of grammar” should be quite dif- 
ferent from the methods used by the aca- 
demic English teacher. Our success will 
depend upon how meaningful and realistic 
we can make the subject matter. 

The twelfth-grade business student is 
ready to think about employment. He will 
appreciate the values of improving in the 
fundamentals of English when he realizes 
that his success on the job and his prospects 
of advancing to a better job are directly 
related to his ability to express himself well 
in oral and written communication. Here 
are a few suggestions for putting across 
this idea and vitalizing your classes: 

1. Let your own enthusiasm run high! Set 
a good example by exemplifying correctness 
in your own speech, written communications, 
comments, notes, announcements, bulletins, 
and posted materials. Students learn much 
by observation. 


2. Vocabulary building should be a con- 
stant process and applied to each lesson 
rather than treated as a unit and dropped. 
Emphasize the live meanings of words; have 
students put words to use in class recitations 
and everyday conversation. Encourage the 
“Jook-it-up” habit by teaching the uses of 
the dictionary and reference materials. 

8. Use supplementary materials. A file of 
business letters brought in by the students 
will serve as valuable and interesting mate- 
rial. Newspapers, magazines, professional 
publications, films, and visits by business 
people will add interest. 
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4. Former graduates, part-time workers, 
and co-op students can make valuable contri- 
butions to the class by telling of their ex- 
periences and problems on the job. They 
will cite excellent examples of the importance 
of knowing some of the things you want to 
teach them. Students respond enthusiasti- 
cally when they can feel the application of 
what they are learning to actual business 
situations. 


5. Make class work, illustrations, test 
materials, and assignments realistic and 
applicable to business. If you are fortunate 
enough to be a shorthand teacher and sched- 
uling will permit your having the same stu- 
dents in shorthand and English, the work on 
vocabulary, punctuation, and letter con- 
struction can be closely correlated with the 
daily transcripts. This will enable you to 
bring emphasis to the problems as they arise 
and to work effectively for the benefit of 
both classes. 


6. Students can and do learn to spell. 
Classify the items that frequently cause 
difficulty in groups which can be easily 
identified by a name or a catch phrase; 
such as, spelling demons, pesky possessives, 
over-and-under words, self-words, hyphen-or- 
no words. Apply these trouble shooters as 
often as possible in class work. Habits of 
good spelling are developed by continuous 
emphasis on correctness in all phases of our 
work. Our standards should be commensu- 
rate with the highest standards of the busi- 
ness office. By instilling the thought that 
we must be experts in our work just as 
doctors or lawyers are experts in their pro- 
fessions, we encourage students to want to 
spell correctly. When students know the 
importance of correct spelling, they enjoy 
the satisfaction that comes from successful 
accomplishment. 


(Concluded on page 158) 
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It is of the utmost importance at this time 
that an attempt be made to clarify the goals 
of education, indicating principles upon 
which priorities among activities to be in- 
cluded in the course of study may be estab- 
lished. The problem is complex because, for 
so long, many pressures have been brought 
to bear upon the schools to include more 
than they can handle. There is confusion in 
the public mind and in the minds of profes- 
sional educators because over the years the 
curriculum has grown by a process of accre- 
tion into something that is difficult to justify. 
At the same time, on all sides solutions are 
being proposed, solutions that appeal to 
one-sided prejudices, to tradition, or to 
common sense. In short, solutions that seem 
to represent some kind of expertness, but 
do not offer the comprehensive disciplined 
approach that a problem of such magnitude 
deserves. Any consideration of priorities 
should begin with a recognition of the pres- 
sures that make such consideration neces- 
sary. 

First, there is the economic pressure. As 
more students enter high school it becomes 
apparent that secondary education as pres- 
ently organized will become more difficult to 
support financially. It therefore appears 
necessary, for economic reasons, to develop 
a design, a planned program of growth for 
the schools that can be carried by the econ- 
omy. If there is waste, it should be elimi- 
nated. 

Secondly, there are many interests on the 
part of the public that press upon the schools 
to add services. School children make up a 
large “captive audience” for advertisers, 
propagandists. reformers. civic and indus- 
trial organizations, women’s clubs, patriotic 
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This article is part of a talk given by Dr. Sanders at 
the general meeting of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association held in Boston. Dr. Sanders gives us the 
state commissioner’s views on our present high 
school curriculum and the possible areas of change. 


organizations, service blocs and fraternal 
organizations, among many others, who 
have projects they wish to forward. These 
projects are all good — they are highminded 
— there is nothing sinister or subversive in 
them; but they impose their respective in- 
terests upon the schools, sometimes in the 
form of legislation, but frequently through 
well-developed study programs, units of 
study, or free materials for distribution or 
exhibits, designed to be attractive and ac- 
ceptable to school authorities. There are 
programs of economic education, safety 
education, education for family living, nu- 
tritition education, citizenship education, 
conservation education, education for civil 
defense, consumer education and many 
others, not to mention the great fabric of 
vocational education that began with fed- 
eral legislation in 1914 and is now a great 
separate system of secondary education, 
quite distinct from the American high school. 
The body of knowledge that is proposed by 
each of these programs has merit, but there 
is not time for them all. Still when they 
become part of the program of the schools, 
when teachers and supervisors are employed 
to promote them, there they stand, and 
attempts to deemphasize them are forlorn. 
Often the proponents of one of these kinds 
of education are loud in their criticism of 
their competitors for a place in the curricu- 
lum. 

Within the profession itself there are 
vested interests. It is made up of a body of 
teaching and supervising personnel dedi- 
cated to preserve itself and to grow. The 
teachers of every subject are organized on 
state, regional and national bases. So are 
superintendents, high school principals, ele- 
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mentary school principals, school public 
relation officers, business managers, school 
secretaries, school attendance officers, etc. 
This is good. This is the American way, and 
we would have it no other way. But these 
organizations are interested in their own 
welfare, in the continued flourishing of their 
particular activities as well as in the welfare 
of the children with whom they deal. They 
are enthusiastic about their work. They are 
dedicated to improving their professional 
ability. They also are dedicated to the belief 
that in every case, the crisis faced by educa- 
tion will be met if more attention is given to 
their recommendations. Science teachers 
think too much time is devoted to social 
adjustment by the social studies teachers. 
English teachers may deprecate classes being 
taught in physical education, and the math- 
ematics teachers are disturbed by the amount 
of time spent in the shops. The lack of com- 
munication between the various elements 
of the profession at the high school level, 
the lack of coordinated planning, may be 
explained by the tendency of the repre- 
sentatives of the different disciplines to 
segregate themselves in their work and in 
their organizations. 

In the third place, for years, there has 
been a great deal of criticism from the col- 
leges who have been concerned with the 
preparation offered in the high schools. 
Much of what has been said by these critics 
has not been credited, because of their evi- 
dent lack of knowledge of what the high 
school is attempting to do, and because the 
criticism was so repetitive and unimagina- 
tive. There is, however, much evidence of a 
new, a better informed interest on the part 
of college people who are interested in mak- 
ing a study of the high school, its problems 
and the problems of its students. They are 
becoming deeply interested in the artic- 
ulation between the college and the high 
school, but are also concerned with the stu- 
dents who will not go to college. This is a 
new, a more objective look than was taken 
in the past and is promising. The informed 
interest on the part of the colleges may well 
support a more rational approach to the 
high school curriculum. 

A less rational approach, however, appears 
to be arising from quarters less easy to iden- 
tify. It appears to be a violent reaction in 
the direction of cutting down the offerings 
of the school drastically on bases that may 
well be indefensible because they appear to 
be counselled by a sense of panic. It is be- 
coming common to hear demands for more 
discipline in the schools, for harder subjects, 
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for the exclusion of pupils who are “not 
interested” in what the school offers, for 
emphasis upon the rigid European system 
that will separate the academically able 
from those who are not so able at an early 
age. There seem to be those who are directed 
by an undue sense of urgency in their efforts 
to make sudden reforms that may defeat 
some of the purposes of public education 
that have been cherished by those who have 
done so much to make it universal in this 
country. One gets the impression that some 
of these voices are raised against children 
and youth, an impression that they are tak- 
ing out their fears for the future upon chil- 
dren, that they may even be afraid of youth 
and wish to see it suppressed, that they are 
envious of youth. It appears they would 
make education restrictive and selective, 
rather than have it a developmental process. 
Many children do not get along in school 
because what they are expected to learn is 
badly taught. It is quite possible that if the 
educational program were better planned, 
and if teaching were more skillfully, more 
artfully done, more children could profit 
from it than do at the present time. It would 
be disastrous to follow these advocates who 
seem to be counselled by a sense of chagrin, 
or a sense of failure. Yet they find a sub- 
stantial audience. 

Certainly there are some things that 
should not be done by the schools. Their 
purpose is not to peddle a mass of informa- 
tion: not to teach detailed practices, not to 
reiterate the simple counsels of common 
sense, the truisms that can be and are picked 
up from everyday experience, the chatter of 
adolescents and the television. The school is 
a selected environment where what is learned 
is what is planned to be learned, and learned 
in a systematic, orderly manner. 

The schools should be concerned with 
teaching principles. Whether or not some- 
thing is to be included in the curriculum, 
therefore, should depend upon whether it is 
a widely applicable principle that can be 
related to others within a systematic pat- 
tern of means and ends. Furthermore, the 
principles to be included are those that ought 
to be learned, that need to be learned by 
the child in order for him to develop fully 
and to take his place in society. They should 
be derived from what competent adult 
judges know about the nature of the child 
and how he develops, and from what they 
know about the demands that will be made 
upon him by the physical world and the 
political and economic society in which he 
will live. 
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The basic skills required, both by the 
child’s nature and by his social needs are 
the ability to speak and to listen, to read 
and to write. These skills must be taught 
responsibly by every teacher, no matter 
what specific discipline or subject he is 
teaching. These are the fundamental tools 
of thinking, the basic means by which hu- 
man beings grow. There are no substitutes; 
there are no activities that can be carried on 
without them; all activities in the school 
should be aimed at the increase in the precise 
and accurate use of these skills. 

The basic skills, however, are not learned 
by themselves; they are learned in connec- 
tion with thinking, which is the relating of 
concepts within ever enlarging patterns of 
means and ends. In fact, it is through the 
development of these conceptual patterns 
that the skills of speaking, listening, reading 
and writing become perfected. 

A. Mathematics must be taught because 
it is a specialized form of the language skills. 
It is the language of science, and a perfect 
example of the development of patterns of 
quantitative concepts through symbols. It 
represents a shading of the basic speaking 
and listening skills into the abstract, con- 
ceptual range, but at the quantitative rather 
than the qualitative level. 

B. The Sciences, physical and biological, 
must be systematically taught because their 
principles have universality, no matter what 
the child does in later life, and because they 
are interesting — because they meet a nat- 
ural need of the child to know and to do. 
The concepts in the sciences are qualitative 
as well as quantitative, and working with 
them provides a sense of achievement, a 
sense of power on the child’s part, and of 
course those who realize their potentialities 
in the field of science have a great contribu- 
tion to make to the advancement of society’s 
objectives. 

C. History, systematically related to geog- 
raphy, economics and political science must 
also be taught to all students, not simply for 
the sake of information, but in order to give 
the student a perspective upon his relation 
to the political, social and economic institu- 
tions around him. This also is material that 
is both useful and interesting. It meets his 
need to know, to exercise his native ability, 
to grow in relating concepts. It most cer- 
tainly should replace the somewhat shapeless 
social studies courses that have been added 
to the curriculum. 

D. Literature, Art and Music are impera- 
tive parts of the secondary program because 
they deal primarily with the spiritual nature 
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of men — with their aspirations, desires and 
internal conflicts, with the nature of goo: 
and evil. They are concerned with the many 
faceted approaches to man’s understanding 
of himself, of what he should be, and of what 
hazards stand in his way. It is through these 
arts that men express themselves, their feel- 
ings and their ideals, and they are therefore 
the most important arts as well as the most 
interesting that the human race has created. 
They are the chief concern of men as jong 
as they live; interest in them is constantly 
renewed through life; it is through them that 
the virtue of wisdom is acquired. They 
represent the search to learn and to express 
the innermost and most essential of human 
needs, and they deal with qualitative con- 
cepts almost exclusively. 

Another imperative is the need for physi- 
cal expression that is met in the systematic 
development of physical activities. From the 
beginning of western civilization, the gym- 
nasium has held a highly respected place in 
education. Organized sports, and physical 
activities for all youth are essential for rec- 
reation and for the physical well being and 
satisfaction that comes from such activity. 
But the sports and games must be for all, 
of both sexes. Team games, individual com- 
petition, dancing are needed for sound phys- 
ical development, and for acquiring confi- 
dence and ease in dealing with others. 

Students differ in their ability to learn. 
Consequently, all cannot be expected to do 
exactly the same work in school. In practice, 
this difference has been recognized by the 
multiplication of courses of study, and by 
the introduction of different kinds of educa- 
tion. In some large cities there are special 
high schools for these different kinds of edu- 
cation, but most high schools have the dif- 
a kinds of education under the same 
roof. 

It is proposed that this condition be cor- 
rected by eliminating different kinds of edu- 
cation at the high school level. In their 
place, the basic disciplines should be made 
available to all taking into consideration the 
differing abilities of students by adjusting 
the courses to them. Those who have a 
greater expectancy of continuing longer in 
school because of academic ability should be 
given a program with greater depth while 
for those who will leave earlier the emphasis 
will be upon application. 

For example, all students must study the 
physical sciences, but for those who will 
profit most from the application and least 
from abstract conceptual learnings in depth, 
the principles should be learned in relation 
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to shopwork, or, in the case of girls, in re- 
lation to household arts. These activities 
should be taught so that principles are 
learned systematically through doing, such 
as working with tools, constructing, making 
and measuring as well as through speaking 
and writing. The purpose should be intel- 
lectual growth through doing things that 
adults do. The outcome should be an orderly 
comprehension of ideas and purposes. The 
approach should not be through an analysis 
of trades and occupations and through teach- 
ing students processes step by step in order 
to prepare them for specific occupations. 
The latter process limits the adaptability 
of the student and clutters the curriculum 
with an enormous number of specifics. The 
student who learns the principles will pick 
up the specifics readily and can make better 
adjustments to changing demands of the 
trade as he progresses on the job. This would 
be the ideal approach to vocational educa- 
tion for trades and industries, but such ed- 
ucation has swung far apart from high 
school education, and its methods are too 
well established to be changed. It is not 
vocational education that is under consider- 
ation here, but the industrial arts that are 
still a part of high school education and also, 
business education. 

In business education typing is an exten- 
sion of writing, and business courses are for 
the most part derivations and applications of 
mathematics and economics and should be 
taught as such. They should be taught for 
the purpose of gaining experience with the 
concepts in the field rather than for the pur- 
pose of fitting the graduate into a specific 
job. It is submitted that the student so edu- 
cated will be superior in adaptation to 
change in the job to the person who has 
learned ad hoc techniques and practices. 
Moreover, we are not fitting the student to 
a job, but trying to help him to realize his 
rational potential as a human being; we ex- 
pect the job to be in turn an instrument to 
his further growth rather than an end in 
itself, 

It is therefore of special importance at 
this time that the position of business educa- 
tion in the curriculum be carefully exam- 
ined. If its practitioners insist upon multi- 
plying special courses in the field, it will 
inevitably be absorbed into the structure of 
vocational education. As a matter of fact, 
there is some evidence, well known to all of 
you, that such absorption is quite imminent. 
Business educators have no one to blame 
but themselves for this, although they have 
long opposed it. They have turned their 
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backs upon developing an integrated rela- 
tionship between their specialty and the 
whole pattern of secondary education. Per- 
haps they thought they saw a threat from 
another direction, the threat of general edu- 
cation taking over the high school and push- 
ing business education into the post- 
secondary level. They felt that they were 
caught between two fires, so redoubled their 
efforts towards entrenching themselves. 

The high schoo] business course should be 
terminal. There are many excellent high 
school students, particularly girls, who are 
not interested in college, or in two years of 
post-secondary work on a full-time basis 
before they take a job for the interim before 
marriage. A long preparation period does 
not make sense to them. There is some ex- 
perience in the women’s colleges that part 
of the drop out problem is because the girls 
get restless. There are also those who have 
to help at home, and because of the increas- 
ing size of the American family, they will be 
on the increase. 

The high school business courses should 
also be preparatory. It should be of such a 
nature that those who wish to go to college, 
or who make a late decision to do so, will not 
be at a disadvantage. It should also take into 
consideration the fact that there are many 
opportunities for those who take positions 
in business upon graduation to upgrade their 
education while working in the evening 
either at a university or a business college. 
Those in the business course should not be 
set apart from others in the school by a 
course of study that is divisive; those who 
are eligible because of ability, and who are 
interested, should be prepared. Specializa- 
tion that stands in the way of preparation 
and that is the result of the multiplication 
of courses, must be avoided. 

For the student who expects to be in for- 
mal education for a longer time because he 
has a high degree of verbal ability, foreign 
languages should be taught. They should 
not be taught for immediate usefulness, but 
in order to develop a language sense. 
Through mastery of a foreign language a 
student gains a perspective on language in 
general, on grammar, and acquires logical 
skill through putting ideas together to make 
himself understood not only in his own but 
in another language. There is much debate 
at the present about what languages should 
be taught in high school. There are advo- 
cates of Russian, far eastern, Indian and 
near eastern languages. It is unthinkable 
that all should be taught even if there were 
teachers available. But the student who 
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learns one or more foreign languages, even a 
“dead” one, and learns it from the point of 
view of language structure, from the point 
of view of the logic of language, can learn 
another language in a short time when neces- 
sary. The foreign languages in school must 
be taught with this in mind. 

The present curriculum has been built up 
empirically. It is proposed to substitute a 
rational for the empirical basis. Instead of 
the course of study being the resultant of 
many and diverse forces, instead of curricu- 
lum planning being confused by opposed 
interests, instead of method taking its direc- 
tion from a number of unselected sources, it 
is to be hoped that a rationale might be es- 
tablished, a program that stems from the 
intellectual, emotional and spiritual needs 
of human beings, and which in turn will 
prepare them for a society that may, because 
of it, eventually become itself more rational. 
Individual differences will be respected, 
students will be able to progress at their 
own rate, and stimulated to grow faster than 
can be hoped for under present circum- 
stances. This avoids plans involving several 
tracks, which have the unsavory character 
of outworn European ideas, and it might 
bring some frame of reference to the discus- 
sion of educational content and method 
that at the present time reflects too much in 
the way of prejudice, narrow interests and 
unenlightened opinion. 

There is a vast amount of scientific 
knowledge about the nature of children and 
society. We know a great deal about how 
children learn. Unfortunately, much of this 
is uncoordinated, because the curriculum 
is not coordinated. It will take a long time 
to bring about this revolutionary change. 
There will be objections, but to continue on 
the present path, distracted by irrelevances, 
is wasteful. The problem can not be solved 
by patching up the old system, by simply 
emphasizing more of the liberal arts, more 
of the sciences, more “hard work,” less free- 
dom for youth, but it could be solved in the 
light of reason shed upon the whole fabric 
of the public schools, through the coopera- 
tion of all who are responsible. 

It can be expected also that such a pro- 
gram will stress freedom to be creative, for 
this freedom helps pupils to mature more 
successfully than does the “hard” approach. 
It is not necessary to have courses in per- 
sonality adjustment, or etiquette courses 
that have recently attracted so many attacks 
from the critics of education. Good taste 
and proper behavior will be the natural 
outcomes of the kind of living and working 
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together in a school where the proper climate 
has come about. Just as the teachers in 
every discipline may be expected to teach 
speaking, listening, reading and writing, so 
they may be expected to correct students in 
their behavior toward each other. Youth 
wants to do what is right, and will if it is 
shown. Young people will acquire the habits 
and attitudes they should if the tone of the 
school is set for it. 








Let’s Vitalize Business English 
(Continued from page 153) 

Letter and report writing is made inter- 
esting and effective by means of a live pro- 
ject. Assignments and class work take on a 
more important aspect when students write 
letters that are mailed and serve a purpose. 
Report writing, too, becomes meaningful 
when the students feel the values and re- 
wards of good expression. To be specific, 
the latter part of the second semester is 
devoted to a project whereby each student 
selects the field of business or type of office 
in which he would be most interested in 
working. He is required to gather as much 
information as possible about this type of 
business by reading research, personal inter- 
views, and writing at least six letters to 
people engaged in his chosen occupation. 
Carbon copies of the letters are kept and 
attached to the responses he receives. From 
this data, he has the bases for his occupation- 
al report in which he cites the amount of 
preparation necessary for initial employ- 
ment and advancement in this field, oppor- 
tunities, jobs available for beginning workers, 
advantages and disadvantages of this type 
of work, and whatever additional pertinent 
facts he has found. His knowledge of the 
mechanics of good writing and his ability to 
correlate information are put to use in the 
preparation of this report. 

Each student is required to prepare a 
personal folio in which he includes his letter 
of application, data sheet, picture, letters of 
reference or recommendation, copies of let- 
ters written for the report and the replies 
thereto, and a list of any special honors 
received while in school. 

Admittedly, this project is planned not 
only to culminate the work on written and 
oral expression but also to fortify the stu- 
dent with tangible evidence of his qualifi- 
cations and interest in a selected field of 
employment. This may readily open the 
way to his first job. 

A realistic approach to business English 
will give the students a genuine inspiration 
for doing high-quality work. 
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Teaching Speed and Accuracy 


in Typewriting 


by EVAN M. CROFT 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
PROVO, UTAH 


What makes a good proficient typist? This article contains a recipe 
used by one typewriting instructor in achieving gratifying results 
from his students. 


“A student who could type 160 
words in one minute with no 
errors?” you ask. A student did 
that for me. Her three sisters 
typed 130 words a minute without 
errors. “How did they do it?” 

The first goal in building the 
girls’ expert typing skill is estab- 
lishing and maintaining a proper 
attitude — a desire to want to be 
efficient typists. 

This goal was coupled with a 
working plan and the setting up of 
objectives. The students had a spe- 
cific, immediate goal in view; and 
there were intermediate, attainable 
goals, as well as terminal goals. 

Proper working habits were stressed as 
all-important. It goes without saying that 
correct posture at the machine is necessary 
if any typist is to write for a long period of 
time without fatigue. Proper stroking of 
keys, the down-stroke rather than the up- 
and-down, conservation of movement in 
shifting, and facility in carriage return were 
some of the techniques taught by demon- 
stration from the commencement of the 
typewriting instruction. 

Long directions and explanations were 
omitted, since most of the class period was 
desired for actual typewriting. With the 
class time broken into short periods of work 
and relaxation, the diversional period was 
used advantageously for giving demonstra- 
tions and explaining new work. 

The girls were shown that the art of type- 
writing is more important than the material 
typed. It is far better to hit the wrong keys 
the right way than the right keys the wrong 
way. Hence, from the beginning, every 
effort was made to emphasize movement on 
the expert level, for expert typing is not the 
slow, letter-by-letter process. 

Nonsense syllables were not used when 
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learning the keyboard. In my 
experience, the most profitable 
practice copy proved to be made 
up of words, sentences and para- 
graphs. Rapid speed in beginning 
typists came from teaching by the 
direct and natural method. 

The drill papers of these stu- 
dents were never graded. Rather 
the typists were encouraged to 
analyze their errors and to con- 
centrate on remedial exercises. It 
is obvious that students who work 
for perfect copies to hand in as 
class budgets will sacrifice proper 
movement and speed to create 
perfect copy. Making budgets contributes 
little to the students’ achieving high speed; 
hence, my beginning pupils are graded mainly 
on typewriting techniques, not on the quality 
and quantity of typewritten pages produced. 
The right kind of practice makes perfect, 
not just practice. 

Rapid typewriting was emphasized and 
developed in these girls from the beginning, 
for one does not learn to run by walking; 
track men are developed by a forced gait. 
Practice effort and speed must likewise be 
forced in typewriting. 

The students’ speed in typewriting was 
developed through short one-, three-, and 
five-minute tests. Longer writing builds 
power to sustain skill, but a typist does not 
build speed or accuracy in writing longer 
than five minutes because fatigue prevents 
growth in skill. Furthermore, the five- 
minute and shorter drills match office situa- 
tions in which the workers type steadily 
rarely for more than five minutes without 
time out for proofreading the page in the 
machine, removing it, withdrawing the 
carbons, reloading the machine, and so on. 
Hence, short, snappy and intensive class 
(Concluded on page 161) 
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Speed Standards 


in Bookkeeping 


by LEWIS D. BOYNTON, CHAIRMAN 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


A great deal has been written about the setting of speed stand- 

ards of production in the secretarial subjects. Dr. Boynton, 

in this article, emphasizes the importance of speed in book- 

keeping and what the teacher can do to help students ac- 
complish more in a work day. 





The whole area of standards in 
bookkeeping is one which needs 
study, and it is a rich field for 
experimentation. 

In the small offices throughout 
the country, workers generally 
must meet the standard of pleasing 
the boss. Their work is varied — 
usually the whole bookkeeping 
process — and difficult to measure 
in terms of timed production 
standards. 

In the larger offices the book- 
keeping process is broken down 
into many small segments. Each 








bookkeeping students. In general, 
however, it is likely that many 
bookkeeping teachers have over- 
looked or preferred to slight speed 
for understanding, accuracy, and 
neatness. There is no question 
that these objectives should not 
be slighted, but in an age where 
“‘speed” is the keynote to most 
activity, it seems necessary that 
speed of production in bookkeeping 
should be brought into more prom- 
inence than it has had in the past. 

One of the few and more recent 








segment becomes a routine, repeti- 

tive job for some worker. In order that all 
the segments may be completed within a 
comparable time and fit together with some 
degree of efficiency to make the whole, some 
businesses have found it necessary to estab- 
lish production standards for the routine 
jobs. 

Businessmen are ever searching for more 
efficient methods in bookkeeping in order to 
set job standards for promotion. In some of 
the large and modern offices, production 
speeds in both manual and machine book- 
keeping are under constant study. 

‘Lherefore, we find that in the larger of- 
fices workers might be required to maintain 
a certain speed of production in order to 
remain on the job. 

In our bookkeeping classes we must train 
our students for both large and small offices. 
What, therefore, does the situation in busi- 
ness concerning standards imply for the 
teacher of bookkeeping? 

Standards of production are not new to 
bookkeeping teachers. They have always 
worked for standards of neatness, accuracy, 
promptness, and the like. Perhaps a few 
have worked to secure speed from their 


references to speed in bookkeeping 
was reported as one of the con- 
cluding suggestions in the report on the 
Minneapolis Bookkeeping Survey.! This 
was stated as follows: “Increased emphasis 
should be given to developing proper atti- 
tudes toward neatness, accuracy, prompt- 
ness, and speed.” 

Basic work habits of bookkeeping are 
formed in the bookkeeping class. If students 
are never encouraged or stimulated to work 
faster, some will develop habits and skill of 
a slow, plodding nature that will be difficult 
to overcome later on a job. Some will always 
be this way anyway, but there are others who 
would raise their speed of work by a challenge 
to do so. It is not fair to have students learn 
for the first time after they secure an office 
position that employers measure their ability, 
in part, by the speed with which they per- 
form bookkeeping or other office work. 

What can the teacher do? The least he 
can do is to fell the students that all em- 
plovers are concerned with expenses of a 
business, and the slower a bookkeeper works, 
other things being equal, the higher will be 
the employer’s expenses. To support this 
telling, an occasional urging of students to 
try to work faster would be desirable. 


1Margaret E. Andrews, “Minneapolis Bookkeeping Survey.” Journal of Business Education (February, 1957). 
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Some routine work in bookkeeping may 
be reduced, to a great degree, to the physical 
activity of writing and transferring figures, 
such as in simple recording and posting work. 
The early emphasis on speed in bookkeeping 
might be in this area, and occasional timed 
tests could be given on legibly transferring 
numbers and on posting and journalizing 
problems. 

From timing routine work, requiring a 
minimum of mental effort, the teacher may 
move to speed problems involving not only 
physical speed but reflective thought, such 
as a series of adjusting entries. 

As to available bookkeeping speed stand- 
ards in business that teachers might use, the 
author knows of none. A caution seems in 
order here. Educators can and should look 
to business for new practices, procedures, and 
trends. In general, however, borrowing 
standards of speed of production in business 
without any modifications for use in the 
classroom can do more harm than good to 
business education. For example, in an 
article dealing with bookkeeping standards it 
is stated that, “.. the bank’s standard for 
alphabetizing checks is at a rate of 16 per 
minute,’ and so on. Office employees, how- 
ever, work a seven- or eight-hour day. If 
the average office worker alphabetizes 6,720 
checks during a seven-hour day, it is claimed 
he does 960 per hour or 16 per minute. But 
this standard of 16 per minute is arrived at 
from a long seven-hour day, including time 
out for a morning and afternoon “break,” 
occasional interruptions, and so on. During 
a one-, or three-, or five-minute speed test, 
(the kind used in education where the stu- 
dent is in the room for only forty or forty-five 
minutes) the skilled office worker might, in- 
stead of 16, alphabetize 32 or 40 checks per 
minute. The latter, a truer classroom stand- 
ard, is not available from business. To use 
a business standard based on a seven-hour 
day might be too low and could be harmful 
to business education. Speed standards for 
use in a classroom would be more reliable if 
developed first in classrooms and _ then 
checked with standards established in those 
businesses that have been timing the pro- 
duction rates of their employees. It is in 
this area where much cooperative experi- 
mentation in the schools could be done 
profitably. 

Another caution — speed standards should 
be considered and presented as yardsticks to 
measure growth, not to tell when the growth 
should stop. Psychologists tell us that none 
of us use our abilities to anywhere near 


capacity — that each of us has untapped 
resources. It is the true task of the teacher, 
and the most important one, to teach so that 
each student will develop and perform at 
his own maximum efficiency. Pressing for 
speed is only one technique that might help 
some student find a greater capacity than 
he has heretofore discovered. 








Teaching Speed and Accuracy 
in Typewriting 


(Continued from page 159) 


drills, working against time, proved to be 
superior goads and effective stimuli in de- 
veloping speed and accuracy in the girls’ 
typewriting. However, the characteristics 
and purposes of the drill materials were 
identified and justified to the typists before 
the drills were given. 

Considerable easy-copy was recommended 
until noticeable gain was made; then average 
but not difficult material was suggested. 
Finger warm-up and gymnastic drills at the 
typewriter were helpful in promoting both 
accuracy and speed. Repetition was another 
key to gaining speed, such as repetition of 
short sentences and short paragraphs; every 
practice effort was repeated at once. 

It was found advisable for instruction and 
motivation always to be at a peak level, to 
keep the students working up to their full 
capacities. A powerful motivational force 
was an expression of appreciation rather 
than negative criticism — praise is always 
better than reproof. Other highly motiva- 
tional devices were: rivalry with oneself, 
games in which rows or teams of students 
vied with each other, contests, certificates 
and awards. Progress charts and records 
kept by the pupils and the teacher had 
motivational value, as well as did the samples 
of good typewritten work displayed on 
bulletin boards. Physical fitness, plenty of 
sleep, and optimistic and happy attitudes 
were likewise important ingredients of 
motivation. 

It takes a great deal of determination, 
concentrated effort, and perseverence to 
achieve high speed and accuracy, but these 
girls, and others of my students, have pos- 
sessed those attributes. With drive and drill, 
repetition, and forced speed, any typist with 
a keen desire to excell and good working 
habits can be assured a high degree of success 
in developing speed and accuracy in type- 
writing. 


“Banking News — Training Bookkeepers.’ Burroughs Clearning House, August, 1951, p. 18. 
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Let’s take a practical look at General Busi- 
ness, not a starry-eyed theoretical glance 
past the real problems, but a down-to-earth, 
critical look. 

I have recently completed my first full 
year of teaching General Business. I asked 
myself these questions: Was it designed for 
“tall students”? Would it make them better 
citizens, able to manage their own personal 
business affairs wisely, enable them to have a 
greater appreciation for American business, 
allow them to explore the business world, 
and improve their basic skills of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic? I wanted to find 
out if there were enough hours in the day 
for a teacher to prepare himself with the 
necessary information and “gimmicks” to 
help impart this knowledge to voung people. 
I wanted to find out if I could keep thirty 
energy-filled teenagers from driving me to 
distraction because I had no skill for them 
to learn and no machine on which they could 
expend their excess energy. 

As a teacher who was very happy handling 
the “big three” in business education, my 
only previous experience with this thing 
called General Business was one semester 
as a beginning teacher several years ago. 
That first experience was not an especially 
pleasant one. Now I think I know why. 
With four other class preparations to make 
each day, there were not enough hours to 
go around. General Business requires care- 
ful and thoughtful preparation. Merely 
glancing through any textbook and noting 
the subjects covered will convince the be- 
ginner that he has a lot to learn about the 
subject matter itself as well as successful 
ways of Leaching it. 
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A Pracetieal Look at 
General Business 


by BERLE HAGGBLADE 
SALINAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


The teacher can make a lesson a meaningful experience witha 
tremendous amount of practical value or he can make it bore- 
dom. Mr. Haggblade helps us remember some teaching tech- 
niques to improve the caliber of our General Business classes. 


WHO TAKES GENERAL BUSINESS? 

Let’s face it! Business subjects attract 
girls. So, I reasoned, a good chance to see 
if there were any boys in high school who 
were interested in business education keyond 
first-year typewriting would be to teach 
general business, the subject that was de- 
signed for all students. 

I did not find the situation any different 
from typing and shorthand. Out of one 
hundred twenty students that year, the total 
number of boys could be counted on the 
fingers of my hands. This year the situation 
is similar; with a total of fifty students, there 
are five boys. Discussions with other teach- 
ers during the summer lead to the conclusion 
that they, too, teach general business to 
predominantly female classes. 

What, then, are some of the real problems 
faced in a class made up largely of 14- and 
15-year-old girls — girls who are very much 
interested in such things as boys, fat bill- 
folds crammed with pictures, and the latest 
teen-age idols of the movies and television? 

The most important problem is conducting 
the class in such a manner that the students 
become more interested in the topic being 
discussed than in visiting with their neigh- 
bor. Where to draw the line between a 
“healthy buzz” and complete chaos resulting 
from wholesale visiting with one another is 
sometimes difficult to determine. 

A great deal of the subject matter seems 
beyond the conception of high school pupils 
of this age. This is the one justifiable criti- 
cism of this course. My experience has been 
with sophomores, not freshmen, and. with 
one-semester rather than  two-semester 
courses. While it is impossible to offer all 
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subjects to students in the twelfth grade, 
it seems that many of the topics studied 
aren’t really understood by tenth-year stu- 
dents because they are still too far removed 
from actually making use of this information. 
The problem of making such things as in- 
surance, social security, and investments 
both interesting and worthwhile is a real 
one. 


WHAT GOES ON IN GENERAL BUSINESS 
CLASSES? 


Trying to pick out an average, representa- 
tive general business class would be a formid- 
able task. It can be a remedial class where 
the students spend the majority of their time 
doing elementary math problems or memor- 
izing vocabulary lists. It can be a class where 
bedlam reigns because the students’ concept 
of class discussion makes such ideas as “this 
will lead to a class discussion of...” very 
impractical. It can be a busy-work class 
where the teacher has found that the most 
satisfactory way to cope with a difficult 
situation is to keep the students supplied 
with plenty of written work to keep them 
out of mischief. It can be “The Little 
Theater” where every free movie (the longer, 
the better) which comes along is shown. It 
can be a lecture hour where students can sit 
back and relax while the teacher rattles on 
about the topic at hand or it can be an 
interesting, varied period filled with many 
different and worthwhile activities. The fol- 
lowing ideas are offered in the hope that 
they will contribute to such a class. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. PLAN EACH LESSON IN DETAIL. It takes time 
and careful thought to prepare for each class 
period. Often the ideas offered for teaching 
a particular unit are vague and contain few 
concrete ideas. Such suggestions as “Have 
a skit,” or ““Have students discuss their own 
experiences.” may be fine ideas but are of 
little help to vou as a teacher unless they 
have been fully developed before class. 

Many times teachers complain that they 
just can’t get everything covered during the 
period; however, nothing is more disturbing 
than to complete a lesson plan and find there 
are still 25 minutes left in the class hour. 

2. VARY THE ROUTINE. It is arare high school 
student who will become so absorbed in the 
words of wisdom poured forth from the 
teacher that he will sit attentively for 50 
minutes and benefit from the lecture he 
hears. 

It is also a rare class which can carry on 
a good discussion for the entire period. Not 
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only must the procedure be varied from day 
to day, but it must be varied within the 
period. 

Having one student appointed as recorder 
during a class discussion can do a great deal 
toward getting everyone involved. It is 
his job to keep track of how many times 
each student contributes to the discussion 
and also how many times each student 
speaks up without being recognized or in 
some other similar fashion disturbs the 
group. This can be a most successful tech- 
nique for stimulating orderly and worth- 
while discussion. 

The literature in business education con- 
tains many ideas for various types of activ- 
ities. Don’t be afraid to try them. 

3. INJECT HUMOR AND ENTHUSIASM INTO YOUR 
TEACHING. A great deal has been written 
about this subject, but it is too important a 
point to leave out of any group of sugges- 
tions. To put it simply, we can’t expect the 
students to be enthusiastic if we appear 
bored with the class. 

4. KEEP A FILE, ARRANGED BY UNITS, OF MATE- 
RIALS YOU HAVE USED. Write notes to yourself 
about how these items were used success- 
fully (or unsuccessfully) in class. Constantly 
keep alert for new ideas and discard the old 
ones which didn’t work. 

Teachers are deluged with free and in- 
expensive materials which are supposed to 
be a great deal of help in the classroom. In 
many instances these aids are worth exactly 
what they cost. Any teacher who has at- 
tended a workshop or college summer session 
has most likely been given copious quantities 
of this material only to lug it home (many 
times unopened) and pack it away in the 
garage. His intentions are good, but there 
are just too many meetings, too much work 
which has to be done first, and perhaps a 
little lethargy which prevents perusal of 
their contents. 

However, some of these materials are ex- 
cellent and can furnish helpful background 
material for the teacher and worthwhile 
projects for the classes. The difficult part 
comes in deciding what items are valuable 
and how to use them to best advantage in 
the classroom. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It pro- 
vides space for 42 students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed on timed tests. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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MORE 
FOR YOUR 


~ MONEY... 


The 21st Edition 


20Trn CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


A selection of three textbooks with 
varying lengths for first year and a 
correlating advanced book 


A selection of five workbooks of 
varying lengths for first year and 
three workbooks for the advanced 
course 


Free achievement tests furnished 
for every bookkeeping student 


Final examinations for the first 
semester and the second semester 
of the first year available at low cost 


Teachers’ manual that is really a 
methods book furnished free to 
each teacher using the textbook 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


Teachers’ key that provides com- 
plete solutions to all problems and 
practice sets furnished free to each 
teacher 


Free certificates of proficiency and 
certificates of credit 


Gold, silver, and bronze pins at cost 
Free roll of honor for each class 


Six attractive wall charts in three 
colors available from George F. 
Cram Company, 730 East Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Three filmstrips in color available 
from Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Utah Business Teachers 
Elect Officers 


Iris Irons, L.D.S. Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been elected to the post 
of president of the Utah Business Teachers 
Association. 


Shown on the accompanying photograph, 
Ina Doty, the retiring president, on the left, 
is turning the records of the organization 
over to Miss Irons. 


Other officers elected were: vice-presi- 
dents, Noma Allen, East High School, Salt 
Lake City, and Russell Stansfield, Brigham 
Young University, Provo; treasurer, Sister 


Gabriel, St. Mary’s of the Wasatch, 
Salt Lake City; board of directors, 


Mrs. Rosamond Denman, West High School, 
Salt Lake City; Lars Crandall, Brigham 


Young University, Provo; and Earl J. Smith, 
L.D.S. Business College, Salt Lake City. 




















Delaware Business Conference 


“Education for All Youth vs. Education 
for the Elite” was the title of an address 
given by Dr. Peter L. Agnew, chairman of 
the Department of Business Education of 
New York University, at the luncheon 
meeting of the Delaware Business Teachers 
Association held at the Y.M.C.A. in 
Wilmington on October 23. 

Sectional meetings were held the following 
day at the P.S. du Pont High School. 
Joseph A. Morris, Howard High School, 
Wilmington, was the discussion leader at 
the “Problems in Instructional Techniques” 
Session. Mary Butera, Goldey-Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, was the 
consultant; Mrs. Nancy Henry, Wilmington 
High School, was the recorder. Belle Hayes 
Wiley was the discussion leader of “Problems 
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in Recruiting and Selecting Students.” 
Mrs. Edwinna Rotz and Elmer J. Deveraux 
of Wilmington High School served as 
recorder and consultant respectively. 

Edward W. White of Colwyck High 
School led the discussion of “Problems of 
the Coordinator.” Carolyn Arnold of 
P. S. du Pont High School was the con- 
sultant for this group; Marjorie Jackson of 
Howard High School, the recorder. 

Peter Romano, acting president, con- 
ducted the business meeting. 

Newly-elected officers are as follows: 
president, Peter Romano, Wilmington High 
School; vice-president, Lillian Cattone, 
Dover High School; secretary-treasurer, 
Mary C. Butera, Goldey-Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington. 
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The new building of King’s Business 
College at 322 Lamar Avenue, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, was dedicated with im- 
pressive open house services on Octo- 
ber 18-19, with M. O. Kirkpatrick, presi- 
dent, presiding. Greetings and congratula- 
tions were extended by Herbert H. Baxter, 
Charlotte City Council; Bill M. Ficklin, 
industrial manager, Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce; Gilmore Johnson, state super- 
visor, Veterans Education and Training, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh; Dr. Harold Gilbreth, department 
of business education, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; and Dr. Harold 
D. Hopkins, executive secretary, National 
Association and Council of Business Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Completely air conditioned, the three- 
story building has been decorated in soft, 
pastel colors. The specially designed furni- 
ture in the reception room and the general 
offices give the visitor an impression of 
elegance. 

The cheerful, airy classrooms have sound- 
absorbent ceilings. Each room: contains 
new and comfortable desks. 

New typewriters, many of them electric, 
and the latest of office machines offer the 
students an opportunity to learn on up-to- 
date equipment. 

An inter-communication system and a 
telephone switchboard facilitate the sending 
of messages. 


King’s New Building 






On the first floor, a spacious canteen offers 
a variety of refreshments. 

The library on the third floor will soon 
be ready for use, and the landscaping of th: 
campus is now in progress. 

Located near the Presbyterian Hospita! 
and the Mercy Hospital, the school i 
convenient for students who commute b; 
bus or car. The large, paved parking lot. 
accommodating approximately fifty auto. 
mobiles, is available on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

M. O. Kirkpatrick, Jr., has been appointed 
the new dean of King’s Business College. 
He left a position with the University of 
Tennessee to join King’s faculty in 1956. 
Prior to service in the army, he also taught 
at the University of Indiana where he has 
completed his course requirements for a 
doctorate. He received his Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees from the University of 
North Carolina. 

The college has a faculty of eighteen full- 
time and six part-time’ teachers. It has 
served some 20,000 students” since it was 
founded in 1901. The Kirkpatricks acquired 
control of the institution in 1943. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, Sr., is a former president 
of. the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. At present he is president of the Busi- 
ness Education Research” Association, a 
nonprofit corporation endeavoring to im- 
prove services of the':independent private 
business schools 
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Projects 
in 
Clerieal 
Practice 


By Goodfellow 
and Rosenberg 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL. PRACTICE is an 
illustrated textbook-workbook. It contains a 
series of six projects as shown below. These 
projects provide a variety of activities in- 
volving clerical duties — writing checks; 
keeping a purchases invoice register and other 
business records; taking stock; calculating 
tax deductions; preparing cash register tallies, 
reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic and 
numeric indexes, and daily and periodic 
summary sheets for salesmen; and handling 
complaints and making adjustments. 


The projects are as follows: 


Project 1 — The Variety Drug Store 

Project 2 — The Quality Grocery 

Project 3— The Community Depart- 
ment Store 

Project 4— The Retail Jewelry and Ap- 
pliance Company 

Project 5— The Superior Baking Com- 
pany 

Project 6 — The Security Life Insurance 
Company 














SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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New England Business 
Educators Meeting 


The Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
New England Business Educators Associa- 
tion was held at Boston College School of 
Education, Boston, Massachusetts, on 
November 22. 

The theme of the convention was 
“G-A-P-S.” This theme was the keynote for 
determining the shortcomings on the high 
school and college levels in our secretarial 
studies, bookkeeping, and social business 
programs. 

The high school program was under the 
direction of LeRoy Brendel, West Hemp- 
stead High School, New. York; Eleanor 
Lambertson, Beverly High School, Massa- 
chusetts; and Fred Ramey, Keene‘ High 
School, New Hampshire. 

The college level program was under the 
direction of Edith MacKenzie, Burdett 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, and Shirley 
Morrill, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Omen RTL RR 
Gladys Wilma White 


Gladys White, a teacher at Bakersfield 
High School, Bakersfield, California, passed 
away early this fall after having taught for 
thirty-six years. 

Miss White received her Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Chicago and did 
advanced work at the University of 
Washington. 

Prior to going to Bakersfield, she taught 
in Custer, South Dakota, and in the state of 
Iowa. 


ARIRERIES ——s  RRRNRR RNNNR 
Alabama Workshop 


The annual Alabama Business Education 
Association Workshop Conference was held 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
on October 10 and 11. The speaker at the 
dinner meeting on Friday evening was 
Dr. Truman M. Pierce, dean, School of 
Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Mrs. Nellie Ward, Murphy High School, 
Mobile, who is president of the Alabama 
Business Education Association, presided 
at the Saturday morning sessions. The key- 
note speaker was Dr. Charles P. Anson, 
chairman, Department of Economics, Busi- 
ness Administration, and Sociology, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. His subject was 
“Effects of the Emphasis of Science on 
Business Practices.” 
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Appeals to Board of Education 
Members 


Here is an excerpt from a recent letter 
from a Connecticut teacher: 


“I had been asked to meet with the 
Board of Education to discuss possible 
expansion of our business curriculum 
for next year at which time we shall 
be entering a new addition to our high 
school building. -1 took my copy of 
GENERAL BUSINESS with me to the 
meeting. I heard many favorable com- 
ments from Board of Education mem- 
bers when they looked at this book, 
such as: ‘It is so readable — I'd like 
to sit down and read it for pleasure — 
it is so graphic — I like the consumer 
and economic education units particu- 
larly.’ “’ 

Your Board of Education members 
would also approve of GENERAL 
BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, if they 
ea see a copy of this outstanding 
book. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 


(Specialists in Business ¢ 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





PREFERRED BECAUSE 
IT STRESSES 3 VALUES 
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ENERAL 
BUSINESS 


The three values of GENERAL BUSINESS that make it an important textbook 
to be studied by all students are: 


(1) It presents basic information that should be understood by everyone 
regardless of occupation. All discussions are presented in an interesting, 
practical, and easily understood manner that will appeal to the young 
high school student. 





(2) It provides practical consumer information in those schools that desire 

to begin training early. The whole book can be considered as basic 

‘ consumer training, but certain units are designed to contribute specific 
consumer information. 


(3) It trains for good citizenship. It gives the student an understanding of 
i the kind of society in which he lives and suggests how he may participate 
in the destiny of that society by becoming an intelligent economic citizen. 
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Connecticut Meeting 


The fall luncheon meeting of the State 
Department of Education and the Connec- 
ticut Business Educators Association was 
held in Bridgeport on October 24, 1958. 

The president, Agnes K. Fahey, presided 
at the meeting and introduced Paul M. 
Boynton of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, who introduced the guest speaker, 
Dr. James R. Meehan, head of the Business 
Department of Hunter College, New York. 
Dr. Meehan gave an interesting and informa- 
tive talk on “Recent Trends in Business 
Education.” 

Miss Fahey, head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department at Middletown High 
School, and Helen K. D’Apice, a member of 
the Middletown High School Business 
Education Department, were in charge of 
arrangements. 

The annual convention of the association 
will be held at Teachers College of Connect- 
icut in New Britain on May 9, 1959. 


New Tri-State Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association held at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Elizabeth A. Corcoran, Brentwood High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; first vice 
president, Betty Jane Lloyd, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Pittsburgh; 
second vice president, John F. Cord, Stowe 
Township High School, McKees Rocks, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Ruth Nuss, High 
School, Monongahela, Pennsylvania; direc- 
tor Helen L. Widener, Arsenal Vocational 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Florida Conference 


The Seventh Annual Florida Business 
Education Work Conference was held at 
the Casa Linda Hotel in Daytona Beach 
early this fall. 

The dinner speaker and consultant for 
the entire program was Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 

The Saturday session was broken into ten 
study groups dealing with problems in 
particular areas of business education. The 
Saturday afternoon program concluded with 
a question period with answers and sugges- 
tions given by Dr. Eyster, 
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E.B.T.A. Announces 
1959 Convention Theme 


“Business Education Is Purposeful, Mean- 
ingful, and Solid” was chosen as the theme 
for the annual convention of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, which will 
be held at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on March 26-28, 1959. 

The E.B.T.A. has always recognized that 
business teachers are, first of all, educators, 
and that they are an integral part of general 
education. 

Business teachers are fully aware of the 
need for scientists, engineers, technicians 
and research men. Business teachers also 
recognize that these technical experts, as 
well as businessmen in general, cannot do 
their work and implement their findings 
without well-prepared clerks, bookkeepers, 
and secretaries. To that end, a fair propor- 
tion of all students must be guided into 
business education. Such business education 
must be purposeful, meaningful, and solid. 


Doctorates Granted 
at Ohio State 


Miss Alice Marjorie Harrison of Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, recently 
completed the requirements for, and was 
awarded, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
by Ohio State University, Columbus. The 
title of her dissertation is ““An Analysis of 
Formal In-service Training Programs for 
Beginning Stenographers.” 

Mrs. Jean Dancer Lunn, who recently 
joined the staff of Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has completed the requirements for, 
and has been awarded, the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy by Ohio State University. The 
title of her dissertation is “Effect of Selected 
Factors Upon Composition Delegated by 
Employers to Secretaries.” 
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Typewriting, Transcription 
or Office Practice 


This letterhead pad contains eighty letterheads attrac- 
tively designed in two colors and printed on erasable 
paper. Sixteen different letterheads are included and 
each letterhead is repeated five times. The letterheads 
are bound at the right so that the smooth edge can be 
placed against the guide on the typewriter. Price, 
68 cents. 
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H. Earl Reese Awarded 
Doctor’s Degree 


H. Earl Reese, who 
taught during the past 
year at Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, was _ re- 
cently awarded the de- 
gree of Ed.D. by George 
Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. The title 
of his doctoral disserta- 






















tion is “A Study of 
Accounting Education in 
Senior Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the Southern 
Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools.” 

Mr. Reese is a graduate of Oakland City 
College, Oakland City, Indiana, and ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from George 
Peabody College for Teachers. He taught 
in high schools and colleges in Illinois and 
Minnesota. 

Starting with the fall term, Dr. Reese 
accepted a position at Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 


Dr. Reese 





New Officers for 
North Dakota Association 


At the annual October meeting of the 
North Dakota Business Education Associa- 
tion the following teachers were elected as 
officers of the association: chairman, Ray 
Severson, High School, Alexander; chairman 
elect, Dr. Ruth B. Woolschlager, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks; secretary, 
Meredith Anstrom, High School, Bismarck; 
treasurer, Arlie Burgess, High School, 
Bismarck. 

a * * 


New Hampshire Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Business Education Association 
held in Manchester on October 16 the follow- 
ing new officers were elected: president, 
Vivian Brown, Senior High School, Ports- 
mouth; vice president, Franklin Spurr, 
High School, Laconia; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Virginia Doherty, Manchester-West 
High School; executive committee, Louise 
O’Brian, High School, Dover; Mrs. Thelma 
Baldwin, Keene High School; Agnes Riley, 
High School, Plymouth. 








in business writing. 
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.. domething new for your assed 
WORD DIVISION MANUAL 


For the Basic Vocabulary of Business Writing 


Here is a new book that is intended to serve two purposes. Part I, ‘Basic Word 
List,’ is a handy, authoritative reference for the correct spelling and division of 
the words commonly used in business writing. Part II, the “‘High Frequency Word 
List,’’ will serve as a source of reference to the frequency with which words occur 


WORD DIVISION MANUAL is recommended for use in advanced shorthand, 
office practice, business English, and typewriting classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


By J. E. Silverthorn 


Chicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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The Book Your Students 
Would Choose . . . , 


WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


(Economic, Political, and Regional) 








Fifth Edition 


By Pounds and Cooper 

















4 


Yes, your students would choose WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, as the book they 
would rather use if they had an opportunity to 
examine it. This has been true wherever a 
teacher has given students an opportunity to 
examine geography textbooks. 

There are many reasons why WORLD GEOG- 
RAPHY appeals to students. It is interestingly 
written in a fiction-like style. It integrates the 
economic, political, and regional geography 
of the world and sets it against the background 
of physical geography that nature provides. 
Emphasis is placed on what man does in the 
various regions of the world when confronted 
with prevailing physical conditions of climate, 
soil, and resources. The student learns why 
certain economic activities take place where 


they do. | 
@ Valuable correlating classroom materials include a workbook, eight 
achievement tests, and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Tennessee Meetings 


Western Tennessee. The Business Education 
Section of the Western Tennessee Education 
Association held its annual luncheon meeting 
on October 10 in the Colonial Room, 
Hotel King Cotton, Memphis. The chair- 
man, Catherine Smit, High School, Milling- 
ton, presided at the business meeting. The 
following officers were elected for the 
1958-59 school year: chairman, Juanita 
Taylor, High School, Belles; vice-chairman, 
Hugh Lessenberry, High School, Gibson; 
secretary, Mrs. W. A. Chester, South Side 
High School, Jackson. 

The speakers for the meeting were Jessie 
Webb, Tennessee Department of Employ- 
ment Security, who spoke on ““The Employ- 
able Applicant,” and Ernest J. Walker, 
Comptroller, Esso Standard Oil Company, 
Memphis, whose talk was entitled “From 
School to Job.” 

Middle Tennessee. The business teachers 
of the Middle Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion held a luncheon meeting in Nashville on 
October 17. Dr. Christine Stroop, Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville, presided 
at the business meeting and introduced 
the speaker, Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, who 
talked on “Human Relations and Com- 
munication in Teaching.” 

The following officers were elected for 
1958-59: president, Louise Southerland, 
High School, Charlotte; vice-president, 
Mrs. Virginia Wyatt Plummer, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. Wilda Turney, High 
School, Hendersonville. 


Maryland Meeting 


Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, was the speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Maryland Business 
Teachers Association held at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, on October 17. 
Dr. Eyster’s message was entitled “Business 
Teachers at Their Best.” Albert J. Sgro, 
president of the association, presided at the 
luncheon meeting. 


Newly-elected officers are as follows: 


president, Wendell Sheets, Southern High 
School, Baltimore; vice president, Mrs. Lena 
A. Clemmer, Glen Burnie High School: 
secretary, Katherine Flynn, Oxon Hill High 
School; and treasurer, Mrs. Esther B. Hager, 
Smithsburg High School. 
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Montana Conference 


The annual meeting of the Montana Busi- 
ness Teachers Association was held at 
Billings on October 23. 

The first session consisted of a panel 
discussion, ‘““Transcription and High Button 
Shoes.” At the second session a talk was 
given by E. E. Wanous, South-Western 
Publishing Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, on “Development of Typewriting 
Techniques.” 

The new officers of the association are: 
president, Earl M. Lutz, Fergus County 
High School, Lewistown; vice president, 
John Jones, High School, Fort Benton; 
secretary, Meredith Bear, High School, Cut 
Bank; secretary, Mrs. Ruth Schrueder, 
Belt Valley High School, Belt. 


Maine Elects Officers 


The Maine Teachers Association held its 
annual meeting at Bangor and elected the 
following teachers to office: chairman, 
Mrs. Dorothy Ross, West Paris High 
School; vice-chairman, Mrs. Anita Bingham, 
Edward Little High School, Auburn; 
secretary-treasurer, John N. Morrison, 
Rockland High School. 

Claire Betz, assistant examiner, New York 
City Board of Education, was the featured 
speaker at the meeting held in connection 
with the Maine Teachers Association con- 
vention. The luncheon and the business 
meeting were presided over by the outgoing 
chairman, Caroline Scholl, Cony High 
School, Augusta. 

7 + * 


E. Duncan Hyde Honored 


E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of business 
education, Baltimore, Maryland, was re- 
cently commissioned a “Distinguished 
Citizen of Maryland” by Governor Theodore 
R. McKeldin for his “outstanding contribu- 
tion to the advancement of sound business 
practices and the highest of ethics in office 
management and good relationships between 
employers and employees.” 

The citation was awarded at a meeting of 
the Baltimore Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association of which 
Mr. Hyde is a two-term past president. 
Mr. Hyde has also served as a national direc- 
tor of NOMA and on the Executive Board 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. 
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75 drills 


and 
75 tests 


in script 








Arithmetic 
Skill Builder 


By Milton S. Briggs 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER in- 
cludes a thorough review of the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. There are 
seventy-five exercises with corre- 
sponding tests. The exercises and 
tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill 
work on sales slips, bank statements, 
installment buying, invoices, payrolls, 
taxes, discounts, and a wide range of 
other fundamental applications. 

The student is given a review of the 
fundamentals, then a drill, followed 
by a test. A suggested time allowance 
is given to encourage the develop- 
ment of speed along with accuracy. 
Many short cuts are used and ade- 
guate drill is provided on these. A 
final examination is included. 

An easy method of scoring is pro- 
vided. Grading is based on improve- 
ment scores. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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Johnie B. Punchard 
Completes Doctorate 


Johnie B. Punchard 
was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Education 
from the University of 
Houston on August 27, 
1958. The title of her 
dissertation is “A Study 
of the Community Re- 
sources Supplementing 
the Text Materials in 
Teaching General Busi- 
ness in Robert E. Lee 
High School, Baytown, 
Texas.” She received a 
Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Baylor College, 
Belton, and a Master of 
Arts degree from Baylor University. She 
has also done additional graduate work at 
the University of Texas. 

Miss Punchard is a member of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Baytown Education Association, 
Kappa Delta Pi, Greater Houston Area of 
United Business Education Association, 
National Business Teachers Association, and 
a life member of Texas State Teachers 
Association, and she is a charter member 
of several other educational organizations. 

Miss Punchard is teaching in Robert E. 
Lee High School, Baytown, Texas. She has 
served on the faculties of Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas; Texas Women’s University, 
Denton; and the University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 











Dr. Punchard 


Christy Snead 


Christy Snead, assistant professor of 
business education, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia, passed away on 
October 17, 1958. 

Mr. Snead had a Bachelor’s degree from 
Bowling Green Business University and a 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Kentucky. 

Prior to his position at Longwood College, 
Mr. Snead taught in the public schools of 
Spencer, West Virginia; Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; and Blackstone 
College, Blackstone, Virginia. He was active 
in professional organizations and a veteran 


of World War I. 
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New Appointment for Tidwell 
M. Fred Tidwell, Grossmont High School 


teacher and counselor, has accepted an 
appointment to the newly-created position 
of director of personnel and research for the 
Grossmont Union High School District, 
Grossmont, California. Prior to his coming 
to Grossmont High School, Dr. Tidwell was 
owner and manager of Kimballs of California 
Personnel Service in San Francisco. Prior 
to that, he was head of the Department of 
Secretarial Administration and Business at 
the University of Washington in Seattle. 

Dr. Tidwell, a resident of El Cajon, will 
assist with studies and surveys in that 
district, with results of testing, and with the 
distribution of research information. He has 
been coordinator of a work-experience 
program and student employment office at 
Grossmont High School. He was educated 
at Southwestern Institute of Technology, 
University of Alabama, University of 
Oklahoma, and the University of California. 
He was granted his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree by Stanford University in 1948 and 
has written a number of textbooks. 


Southwest Unit C.B.E.A. 


The Southwest Unit of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association will hold its 
convention jointly with the National 
Catholic Education Association on Decem- 
ber 18 and 19 in Los Angeles, California. 

The guest speaker at this program will be 
Sister Mary Therese, Madonna High School, 
Aurora, Illinois. 

The regional convention chairman is 
Sister M. Amadeus, Bishop Conaty High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 


Ball State Conference 


The Thirty-fifth Annual Business Educa- 
tion Conference at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, was held on 
November 14 and 15. Dr. Vernon Mussel- 
man, School of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, spoke on “‘Where Are 
We Going in Business Education?” 
Dr. Helen Green, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, spoke on “When You Hear 
Those Woodpeckers Knockin’.” 





RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


for a 2nd Edition — By Moore and Wheland 


special 


Here is a book that is recommended for all academic 
one-semester students, an introductory course - business stu- 
dents, a course for home economics students, or a 
general course for business students who will not 
study regular bookkeeping. Besides studying records 
and budgets for individuals, groups, and professional 


men, it also introduces the student to business 


course 





records. A very strong feature is found in a group of 
three chapters which show in a simple manner how a 


Available with 
a workbock and 
projects 


corporation is organized, the stock is sold, the board 
of directors is elected, the officers are elected, the 
business is operated, and the records are kept. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Sixty-first Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 





The Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 
December 30, 31, 1958, and January 1, 1959 


Convention Theme — “Personal Development Through Business Education” 





The Palmer House in 
Chicago, Illinois, will be 
the scene for the sixty- 
first annual convention 
of the National Business 
Teachers Association. 
This year the convention 
will be held the latter 
part of the holiday week 
from December 30, 1958, 
through January 1, 1959. 
Hosts for the convention 
will be the Chicago Area 
Business Educators Asso- 
ciation and the Chicago 
Public and _ Private 
Schools. 

The theme for this year’s program will be 
‘Personal Development Through Business 
Education.” 

One of the many highlights of the program 
will be a symposium on Tuesday evening on 
“Education for the Future — Implications 
for Business Teachers.”” This symposium 
will be conducted by outstanding educators 
in the area of business education which will 
include Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Hamden L. Forkner, professor 
emeritus, Columbia University, New York; 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Gerald W. 
Smith, superintendent, Elmwood Park Com- 
munity High School, Elmwood Park, Illinois. 

The banquet speaker on Thursday 
evening, January 1, 1959, will be G. Herbert 
True, vice-president, Institute of Visual 
Research. The title of Mr. True’s address is 
“Creativity — A Professional Approach.” 

President of the N.B.T.A. this year is 
Doris Howell Crank, DeKalb Junior High 
School, DeKalb, Illinois. Other officers and 
board members are: first vice-president, 
Stanley Rhodes, Highland Park Township 
High School, Highland Park, Illinois; second 
vice-president, James T. Blanford, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; secre- 
tary, Carl H, Cummings, University of 














Dr. Crank 
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Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; treasurer and 
exhibit manager, Willard C. Clark, Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; ex officio, 
Milo O. Kirkpatrick, King’s Business Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North Carolina; executive 
board member and coordinator of convention 
program, Hazel M. Faulkner, Arlington High 
School, Arlington Heights, Illinois; executive 
board member, Robert W. Sneden, Daven- 
port Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
executive board member, Robert L. Thistle- 
thwaite, Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb;membership chairman, Mary E. Plunk- 
ett, Crane Junior College, Chicago, Illinois; 
national publicity director, James F. Giffin, 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston. 


PROGRAM 
Tuesday, December 30 


9:00 a.m.—5:00 P.m. 
Registration 


1:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Exhibits 


9:30 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Tours 
FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Tuesday, December 30 
7:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Doris Howell Crank, president 
of N.B.T.A. 


Invocation: Dr. Charles Ray Goff, 
Chicago Temple, First Methodist 
Church 


Welcome to Chicago: Benjamin C. Willis, 
general superintendent of schools, 
Chicago 
Symposium: Education for the Future — 
Implications for Business Teachers 
Gerald W. Smith, superintendent, Elm- 
wood Park Community High School, 
Elmwood Park, Illinois 

Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 
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D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Announcement: Carl H. Cummings, secre- 
tary of N.B.T.A.; Willard C. Clark, 
treasurer and exhibit manager: Stanley 
Rhodes, local chairman; Hazel M. 
Faulkner, program coordinator 

9:30 p.m.—12:30 a.m. 
Informal Reception and Dance 


ADMINISTRATORS AND 
DEPARTMENT HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 31 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Arnold C. Condon 


Chairman, Carmi J. Odell, Central High 
School, Pontiac, Michigan;  vice- 
chairman, John Roman, assistant super- 
visor of business education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; secretary, Russell Cansler, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 

Topic: “Business Education Promotes 
Personal and Professional Growth” 

Panel: 

‘‘What Business Education Can Do for 
Business” — Ralph Lueders, execu- 
tive vice president, First Federal 
Savings and Loan _ Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“The Place of Business Education in the 
Total Curriculum’—Eileen C. Stack, 
principal, DuSable High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Opportunities for Personal and Profes- 
sional Growth in Teaching Busi- 
ness” — Robert T. Stickler, Proviso 
East High School, Maywood, Illinois 

“‘Why I Chose Business Education as a 
Career’ — Ronald T. Jedlinski, stu- 
dent in the School of Business, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Agnes Lebeda 

Chairman, Donald E. Raffeto, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, IIli- 
nois; vice-chairman, Helen M. Hyry, 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti; 
secretary, Frank Hoffman, Mason City 
Junior College, Mason City, lowa 
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Theme: “Personal Growth Through Sub- 
ject Knowledge in Basic Business” 
Topics: “Some Information Business 
Teachers Should Know About...” 
“Automobile Insurance” — gencral con- 
sultant, Charles Wiese, public rela- 
tions manager, Allstate Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; group 
discussion leader, Ray G. Price, 
University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
“Banking” — general consultant, Gail 
Melick, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; group discussion leader, 
Russell N. Cansler, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 
“Consumer Credit” — general con- 
sultant, Ernst A. Dauer, Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; group discussion leader, Gladys 
Bahr, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 
“Social Security” — general consultant, 
Ruth H. Lane, assistant district 
manager, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois; group discus- 
sion leader, Leon Hermsen, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Fred S. Cook 


Chairman, Loren E. Waltz, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; vice-chairman, 
Frank W. Lanham, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; _ secretary, 
William Winnett, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 

Theme: “Increasing Student Productivity 
Through Work Simplification” 

Panel: 

“Work Simplification Techniques Ap- 
plied to the Training of Office 
Machine Operators’”—Elizaheth Van 
Derveer, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair 

“The Application of Work Simplifica- 
tion Techniques Applied to the Use 
of Business Machines in the Modern 
Office” — Joseph Guertin, Ernst and 
Ernst, Chicago, Illinois 
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Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 31 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer B. L. McBee 
Chairman, Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; vice-chairman, T. R. Wessell, 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; secretary, Violet Sergent, 
Hammond Business College, Hammond, 
Indiana 
Topic: “The Certified: Professional Secre- 
tary Program” 
Panel: Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., moderator 
‘Administration of the CPS Program” — 
George A. Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
‘Preparing for the CPS Examination” — 
Irene Place, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor 
“Effects of the CPS Program on the 
Secretarial Field” — Clare Jennings, 


president, National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation, Chicago 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Mary M. Brady 


Chairman, Gilbert Kahn, East Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; vice- 
chairman, F. W. House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; secretary, Allan E. 
Barron, Roosevelt High School, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan 

Topic: “The Relationship of Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Theory to Bookkeeping 
Machines, Punched-Card Systems, and 
Computers” 

Speakers: Representative from Univac 
Division, Remington-Rand; Repre- 
sentative from Systems Division, 
Remington-Rand 

Special Feature: Case histories of five 
companies will be traced to show how 
they progressed from manual bookkeep- 
ing systems through mechanization. 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Wendell B. Fidler 


Chairman, William B. Logan, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; vice-chairman, 
Bernice White, Feitshans High School, 
Springfield, Illinois; secretary, Ann 
Lind, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Topic: “Distributive and Business Edu- 
cation — An Imperative Partnership” 
A picture story showing the coordina- 
tion of the office and sales functions 
in business by Robert D. Balthaser, 
state supervisor of business education, 
State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Panel: 

John Barton, Whitehall-Yearling High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 

Ralph Moschel, Central High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Robert Addison, Whitehall-Yearling 
High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL OWNERS AND 
REGISTRARS ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. :; 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Otto J. Madland 


Chairman, William C. Gordon, president, 
Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York; vice-chairman, 
Jay H. Gates, Dyke and Spencerian 
College, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, 
R. Louise Grooms, Detroit Institute of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 

Round Table: 

‘Advertising and Sales Policies in the 
Independent Business School” — 
R. D. Cooper, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘Human Relations in the Independent 
Business School” — Elizabeth F. 
Trumper, Bryant and Stratton Busi- 
ness Institute, Buffalo, New York 

“A Work-Study Program in_ the 
Independent Business School” — 
A. Raymond Jackson, Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, 
Delaware 
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Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Evelyn F. Kronenwetter 

Chairman, Sister M. Alexius, O.P., Edge- 
wood College of the Sacred Heart, 
Madison, Wisconsin; vice-chairman, 
Frances French, Grosse Pointe High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan; secre- 
tary, Loretto R. Hoyt, DePaul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois 

Speakers: L. M. Collins, International 
Business Machines Corporation, New 
York; Mary Connelly, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts 
Part I, “A Full Day’s Work for a Full 

Day’s Pay” — Mr. Collins 
Part II, “Perfect Secretary — Perfect 
Boss”’—Miss Connelly and Mr. Collins 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Thursday, January 1 


8:45 a.M.—9:45 A.M. 
Presiding: Doris Howell Crank, president 
of N.B.T.A. 


Business Meeting and Announcements 


EIGHTH ANNUAL PROBLEM CLINIC 
Thursday, January 1 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 NOON 
Chairman, James T. Blanford 


Group 1 — Problems of Teachers of Junior 
High School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Kenneth Hansen, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Consultant: Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 

Recorder: Dometra Polites, Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Peoria, 
Illinois 

Group 2— Problems of Teachers of High 
School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Sister M. Therese, 
O.S.F., Madonna High School, Aurora, 
Illinois 
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Consultant: T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Recorder: Marie C. Vilhauer, Southeast 
Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau 


Group 3 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Wilverda Hodel, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Consultant: John Rowe, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Recorder: Viola DuFrain, Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale 


Group 4 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Elementary Shorthand 

Discussion Leader: Sister M. Alexius, 
O.P., Edgewood College of the Sacred 
Heart, Madison, Wisconsin 

Consultant: Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 

Recorder: Henrietta Mueller, High School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Group 5 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Transcription 

Discussion Leader: Frances French, High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

Consultant: Russell J. Hosler, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

Recorder: Hulda Vaaler, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion 


Group 6 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Shorthand and Transcription 

Discussion Leader: Frances Merrill, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 

Consultant: Arnold Condon, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

Recorder: Mildred Hillestad, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 

Group 7 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Clerical Practice 

Discussion Leader: Harry Huffman, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Consultant: Mina Johnson, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Recorder, Mary Yocum, Austin Area 
Vocational School, Austin, Minnesota 


Group 8 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Bookkeeping 

Discussion Leader: Wayne House, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Consultant: Paul Carlson, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater 

Recorder: George Chambers, High School, 
Washington, Iowa 

Group 9 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School General Business 
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Discussion Leader: Vernon Musselman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Consultant: Paul F. Muse, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Recorder: Carl Milsap, Amos Hiatt Junior 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Group 10 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Introduction to Business 

Discussion Leader: Ray G. Price, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Consultant: Robert Thistlethwaite, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 

Recorder: F. Kendrick Bangs, University 
of Colorado, Boulder 

Group 11 — Problems of Teachers of Dis- 
tributive Education 

Discussion Leader: Eugene Door, Central 
High School, Sioux City, lowa 

Consultant: Warren Meyer, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Recorder: Howard C. Rosenwinkel, state 
supervisor of business and distributive 
education, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Group 12— Problems of © Teachers of 
Adult Business Education 

Discussion Leader: Harland Samson, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Consultant: Theodore Case, director of 
adult education, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Recorder: John C. Brickner, consultant, 
Office of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan 

Group 13— Problems of Planning Ade- 
quate Physical Facilities for Instruction 

Discussion Leader: Leslie J. Whale, super- 
visor of business education, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Consultant: Robert P. Bell, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Recorder: E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 

Group 14 — New Ways to Meet Promo- 


tional Problems in Private Business 
Schools 


Discussion Leader: Robert Jewell, 
Muskegon School of Business, 
Muskegon, Michigan 

Consultant: Gordon C. Borchardt, 


McCormac College, Chicago, Illinois 
Recorder: Darlene Heller, Rockford 
School of Business, Rockford, Illinois 
Group 15 — Teaching Problems in Private 

Business Schools 
Discussion Leader: Rice Kello, Lockyear’s 
Business College, Evansville, Indiana 
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Consultant: B. L. McBee, Hammel- 
Actual Business College, Akron. Ohio 
Recorder: Martin Wynalda, Luansing 
Business University, Lansing, Michigan 

Group 16 — Problems Involved in Student 
Teaching 

Discussion Leader: Floyd Crank, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb <" : 

Consultant: George Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Recorder: Thomas Atkinson, High School, 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Group 17 — Problems __ of 
Teachers 

Discussion Leader: Dorothy Travis, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Consultant: L. V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Recorder: Robert L. Ferguson, Western 
Illinois University, Macomb 

Group 18 — Problems of Teaching Office 
Management 

Discussion Leader: Loren E. Waltz, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 

Consultant: Norman Kallaus, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City 

Recorder: Betty Weaver, Ohio University, 
Athens 

Group 19 — Problems of Teaching Proper 
Attitudes for Young Office Workers 


First-Year 


Discussion Leader: Lyle Maxwell, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 


Consultant: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Recorder: Virginia Marston, High School, 
Elgin, Illinois 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, January 1 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Floyd L. Crank 

Chairman, William Pasewark, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock; vice-chair- 
man, Mildred Hillestad, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb; secretary, 
Eleanor Casebier, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb 

Topic: “Improving Teaching Through 
Classroom Experimentation” 

Speakers: | Lawrence W._ Erickson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Teachers College, Columbia, Univer- 
sity, New York 
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Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, January 1 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer D. W. Dasch 

Chairman, A. C. Hermann, Jackson Busi- 
ness University, Jackson, Michigan; 
vice chairman, William Gordon, Bryant 
and Stratton Institute, Buffalo, New 
York; secretary, Olive Parmenter, Tiffin 
Business University, Tiffin, Ohio 

Theme: ‘Personal Development Through 
Business Education” 

“The Future of the Business School’ — 
Clem Boling, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘“‘What Is the Business School’s Respon- 
sibility in Training Students in Automa- 
tion in Accounting?” — Dorothy 
Finkelhor, Business Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, January 1 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Margaret E. Andrews 

Chairman, W. Forrest Layne, St. Louis 
Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri; 
vice chairman, Marilyn Richards, Ford- 
son High School, Dearborn, Michigan; 
secretary, Henriette Mueller, Cedar 
Falls High School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Theme: “Business Education Accepts the 
Challenge of the Changing Curriculum” 

Speakers: T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Paul F. Muse, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute; Dorothy L. Travis, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET AND DANCE 


Thursday, January 1 


6:00 P.M. 


Presiding: Doris Howell Crank, president 
of N.B.T.A. 


December, 1958 


Invocation: Dr. Kenneth Hildebrand, 
pastor of the Central Church, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Address: “‘Creativity . . . A Professional 
Approach” —G. Herbert True, vice 
president, Institute of Visual Research 

John Robert Gregg Award in Business 
Education 

Introduction of New President 

Announcement of 1959 Convention City 

9:30 P.M.—12:30 A.M. 
Dancing and Entertainment 


N.B.T.A. members attending their annual 
convention December 30, 1958, to January 1, 
1959, will miss the convention climax unless 
they plan to attend the annual banquet and 
dance Thursday evening, January 1, says 
Elizabeth Taylor, Chicago, Banquet Com- 
mittee chairman. 

“The banquet and dance on Thursday 
night will allow teachers plenty of time to 
attend and still get home for work the 
following Monday,” she said. 

The theme of the banquet to be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House will be 
“Yuletide Around the World.” Souvenirs 
from many countries will be given,. and 
strolling musicians will play appropriate 
music. G. Herbert True, vice-president of 
the Institute of Visual Research, will 
speak on “Creativity — A Professional Ap- 
proach.” Mr. True is a creative behavior 
consultant to business and industry, an 
author, and a television personality. 








Erase Your Typing Errors 


(Submitted by Sister M. Ancilla 
Cathedral High School 
Superior, Wisconsin) 

When my students returned to school in 
September, they found an eraser tied to 
each typewriter in the school. The very 
first lesson, “How to Erase,” created 
unusual interest. 

From the onset I required perfect papers. 
Those without any erasing merit an “A”; 
those with good erasures, a “B’’; with poor 
erasures, a ““C”’; slovenly erased papers, a 
“D—D”’; and a paper with an error, an “F.” 

The results have been most gratifying. 
Tension is removed from the members 
of the class since the students realize that 
they have a “saving plank” in the good 
technique of erasing. 

I need not tell you, perhaps, that I have 
never had so many “A” papers in all my 
years of teaching. 
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Job Opportunities 





in Department Stores 


In completing his requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Education in the School 
of Business, Indiana University, Robert M. 
Cameron made his study of “‘Policies and 
Practices of Department Stores As Related 
to Executive Trainees.” This study discloses 
that department stores recruit college gradu- 
ates and non-college graduates and that most 
of the stores’ executives feel that they are 
not able to obtain enough people for their 
training programs to fill their needs. This 
study also discloses that there are many 
opportunities for women in department 
stores. The following is a summary of some 
of the conclusions of the study: 

Department store managers have re- 
peatedly stated during the past ten to twelve 
years that they have not been able to attract 
a sufficient number of college graduates to 
their executive development programs. It 
was found in this study, however, that 25.3 
per cent of the executives in the responding 
stores did not regularly recruit college 
seniors. 

In only 1.1 per cent of the reported cases 
did a store president consider campus recruit- 
ment important enough to take part person- 
ally in this activity. This fact might indicate 
that college recruitment for executive 
development programs had not received the 
whole-hearted cooperation or interest of 
department store presidents. 

Store executives who recruited on college 
campuses were asked to evaluate the atti- 
tudes of various college personnel towards 
careers in department store work for college 
graduates. Deans of schools of business 
administration, professors of economics, and 
college placement bureau officials in par- 
ticular held attitudes that were unfavorable, 
according to the store executives. Unfavor- 
able attitudes were held by 31.7 per cent of 
the deans of schools of business administra- 
tion, 36.9 per cent of professors of economics, 
and 43.5 per cent of placement bureau 
officials. ‘These three categories of college 
personnel are in a position to exert consider- 
able influence over the students who would 
most likely be candidates for department 
store executive training. If the attitude 
evaluations made by the store executives 
reflect the actual attitudes held by these 
college teachers and administrators, it 
would appear that department store re- 
cruiicrs have failed in a basic area of their 
recruitment work. 
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Although a college graduate is presumably 
recruited primarily for his development 
potentialities, some store managements do 
not assure the candidate at the time of 
employment that he will be a member of 
the executive training group. This practice 
was followed in 20.8 per cent of the respond- 
ing stores. In 21.4 per cent of the cases the 
graduate was required to serve a successful 
probationary employment period before 
being appointed to the program. From the 
graduates’ point of view at least, such 
practices may have a detrimental effect on 
college recruitment. 


The study revealed that in three out of 
four executive development programs female 
personnel predominated. Those persons 
responsible for guiding the career choices of 
young women should be aware of the 
apparently excellent opportunities for the 
young woman executive in department store 
work. 


The findings of this study showed that in 
87.2 per cent of the responding stores in- 
service personnel were regularly recruited for 
the executive development program. The in- 
service personnel, in most cases, were people 
without college training. This points up the 
fact that young people without college 
training should not overlook their career 
possibilities in department stores. 

Initial placement of trainee program 
graduates in the merchandising division 
(87.4 per cent) apparently ran quite high. 
Before the conclusion is reached that 
practically all trainees become merchandise 
executives, one should note the final absorp- 
tion of trainee graduates by store divisions. 
Slightly more than one out of three (38.2 per 
cent) were taken into the merchandising 
division. The distribution throughout the 
remaining divisions was as _ follows: 
operating, 23.1 per cent; control, 14.7 per 
cent; personnel, 12.5 per cent; and sales 
promotion, 11.5 per cent. 


The department store managements par- 
ticipating in this investigation were asked 
whether or not their training efforts for 
the past five years had produced a sufficient 
quantity and quality of young executive 
material. Fifty-nine store executives an- 
swered this question. The majority (about 
62 per cent) felt that they had not produced 
sufficient executive personnel to meet their 
needs. 
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to prepare for immediate ay 


office employment and future 





promotion... 


SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 





SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical classroom experi- 
ence that leads to competence on the job. It aids in the mastery of certain office 
duties that have not been included in other courses. It gives refresher training 
in once-learned understandings and skills that are partially lost if they are not 
used constantly. The old and the new understandings and skills are integrated 
by means of a series of realistic office assignments. Proper guidance is given 
in the development of personal qualities so that the student will be more likely 


to succeed on the job. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE does more than prepare for a high level 
of stenographic efficiency. It develops a background of understanding that 


qualifies employees for promotion to more responsible positions. 


A workbook, tests (12 objective achievement tests 
and 2 examinations), and filing set (FILING 


OFFICE PRACTICE) correlate with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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New Teaching Materials.- 1958. Thee new 
teaching kits have been prepared by Jane F. White and 
Thadys J. Dewar. Two separate kits are now available: 
(1) Letter Writing Kit, and (2) Typewriting Technique 
Display Kit. A display kit featuring 100 different 
display ideas, each illustrated with a photograph and 
an explanation, is in preparation to be available soon. 
The kits are designed for bulletin board or flannel 
board use. 


Summary. The Letter Writing Kit includes materials 
for teaching different letter styles, parts of the letter, 
punctuation forms, and variations of each. While 
designed primarily for flannel board use, it can be 
adapted for bulletin beard use in various classes, such 
as typewriting, shorthand, and English. 


The Typewriting Technique Display Kit is designed 
for bulletin board or flannel board use. This kit illus- 
trates in color fifteen techniques using the positive 
approach. A different technique can be stressed daily 
and then repeated as many times as seems necessary. 


Sale and Rental. The Letter Writing Kit sells at 
$2.50 and the Typewriting Technique Display Kit, 
at $2. Order from Educational Supplies and Services, 
Box 110, East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina. 


Measure of a Man. (Released in 1956.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture was produced in black 
and white by Wilding Pictures. It may be shown in 
27\% minutes. This film was designed to bring out the 
values that life insurance contributes to family living. 


Summary. “Measure of a Man”’ uses a family as its 
hero. The introduction presents a young engineer who 
arrives in a small mid-western town and drops in to 
visit an old Army friend. The engineer is a wanderer, 
estranged from his wife and child, without roots or ties. 
His occupation is that of a troubleshooter, and when 
he is finished with one job, he picks up his few personal 
possessions and moves on to another. His Army friend, 
however, is a solid citizen with a family, a home, and 
part ownership of the local newspaper. The acquisition 
of these things is due in part to proper insurance coverage. 

As the story unfolds the picture shows the contrast 
between the engineer’s present life and that of his 
friend. With the pointing up of the existing facts, the 
engineer realizes that his way of living needs to be 
changed. “Measure of a Man” depicts how this realiza- 
tion leads the young troubleshooter to a re-appraisal 
of his own scale of values. 

“Measure of a Man”’ is a part of the Institute of 
Life’s educational work in family living courses and 
other school programs. 
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Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
general business and guidance classes. It also may be 
used to good advantage in special adult classes in- 
terested in the field of family living problems. 

Sale or Rental. ‘‘Measure of a Man’”’ is available on 
a free rental basis. Request from Association Films, 
Inc., 561 Hillgrove Avenue, La Grange, Illinois. This 
film has been cleared for television and is available 
from the regional Tele-Exchanges of Association Films. 


This Thing Called Salesmanship. This 
16-mm.,sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by Youngstown Kitchens. The film may be 
shown in 34 minutes, 


Summary. “This Thing Called Salesmanship” 
presents the factors involved that must be considered 
in building the desire of a customer for a product or 
item. A salesman must firct try to anticipate a cus- 
tomer’s needs. After this information is determined 
the proper procedure to follow prior to the final pur- 
chase of an item is illustrated in a carefully outlined 
plan of events that take place during the interview. 

Although the film was prepared to aid in selling 
Youngstown Kitchen equipment. it contains sugges- 
tions that would apply in selling other products. 
Emphasis is given to the ten most important points 
to be considered for a basic salesmanship course. 

To further illustrate problems in choosing a selling 
career, a basic training program of an Army man in 
OTS is used as a comparison. The film also includes 
many reasons why a person is a successful salesman 
when the following techniques are used correctly: 

(a) What—-How-Why people buy 

(b) How to meet sales resistance and objections of 

customers 

(c) How to classify objections and turn these objec- 

tions into advantages for the product in a 
satisfactory manner 

(d) How to understand the human behavior of cus- 

tomers in relation to the product sold 

(e) How to use proper techniques effectively in 

closing a sale 

Recommended Use. “This Thing Called Salesman- 
ship” is recommended for distributive education and 
salesmanship courses. It may also be used to a good 
advantage in special adult classes interested in a selling 
career or for improving their present sales techniques. 

Rental. This film may be obtained from Business 
Education Films, Film Center Building, 630 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York. The rental price 
is $6. 
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= 1HE OPENING PHASE OF THE - 
BOOKKEEPING CYCLE pe 
(In Color) — A608-1 pr 
USING THE BOOKS 
(In Color) — A608-2 
THE CLOSING PHASE OF THE 
BOOKKEEPING CYCLE 
(In Color) — A608-3 





These three new bookkeeping filmstrips will help speed up bookkeeping instruction in 
the classroom by presenting in graphic, step-by-step form the standard procedure in 
bookkeeping practice. These films correlate with 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING, Twenty-first Edition, by Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton. They 
may, however, be used with any other high school bookkeeping textbook. The author 
of the filmstrips is Dr. Lewis D. Boynton, Chairman, Business Education Department, 
Teachers College of Connecticut. 


lhe Opening Phase ot the Bookkeeping (vc le 


The purpose of this filmstrip is to explain the basic steps involved when opening a new 
set of books. The students are taken visually from the preparation of a balance sheet 
a the posting of the opening entry. In addition, they are shown that accurate 
records are valuable not only to business but to individuals as well. A608-1 Price, $6.00. 


[ sing the Books 


This filmstrip helps the student learn (1) to record transactions in a columnar journal, 
(2) to post journal entries to the ledger, and (3) to prove the equality of debits and credits 
in the ledger with a trial balance. Simple diagrams and illustrations simplify the learning 
of these procedures. A608-2 Price, $6.00. 


The Closing Phase of the Bookkeeping Cycle 


This filmstrip shows the student how to (1) prepare a work sheet, (2) prepare a profit 
and loss statement, (3) record and post the closing entries, (4) balance and rule the accounts 
in the ledger, and (5) prepare a post-closing trial balance. Beginning with the trial balance 
columns of the work sheet, the student is shown how the basic figures are gathered for 
use on his financial reports. By means of arrows and color T accounts, he also learns how 
to close and rule his ledger accounts. A608-3 Price, $6.00. 


A complete set of the three filmstrips above, Boxed. . . .$16.20 


These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western Publishing Company and the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


s wate . Distributed By eee ee ee 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc. 
1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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United States Government Organization 
Manual 1957-58. This new 778-page, paper-bound 
manual compiled each year by the Federal Register 
Division of G.S.A., is the Government’s official or- 
ganizational handbook. The handbook is regarded as 
the most reliable single source of accurate and up-to- 
date information on Federal organization among 
publications sold by the Superintendent of Documents. 
The current edition contains sections on the legislative, 
judicial, and executive branches of the Government, 
including independent agencies, quasi-public bodies, 
and multilateral international organizations. It also 
provides as a new feature a guide to approximately 
60 selected boards, committees, and commissions. Each 
branch, department, bureau and independent agency is 
described in terms of its purpose, functions, activities 
and the legislative authority under which it operates. 
In order to make the handbook more usable, some 40 
charts are included showing the organization of 
Congress, the executive departments and the large 
independent agencies. Price, $1.50. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Can I Get the Job? This 32-page booklet, with 
colored illustrations, contains many helpful suggestions 
to aid students in preparing for future employment. 
Selecting and preparing for the right job is not an easy 
task. Charts and personal inventory sheets point out 
many ideas that must be considered to make a careful 
analysis of student interests, abilities, and aptitudes. 
In addition, suggestions are provided on: (a) How to 
write an effective application letter; (b) How to get an 
interview; (c) Who does the talking; (d) How to follow 
up after the interview; and (e) Personal characteristics 
to be developed. Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
from the Department of Public Relations, General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Vocational and Professional Monographs. 
The Restaurant Business. 1956. This is one of a 
series of monographs in the Vocational and Professional 
Series. These monographs may be used with guidance 
activities wherever general counseling work is available. 
They also may be used for individual student reference 
purposes in the choice of a career. Each pamphlet in- 
cludes material on: (a) History of the occupation or 
industry; (b) Qualifications for employment; (c) Train- 
ing required; (d) Methods of entry; (e) Opportunities 
for advancement; (f) Earnings; (g) General trends in 
the occupation or industry; and (h) Sources of further 
information. Order for $1 a copy from Bellman Publish- 
ing Company, Box 172, Cambridge $8, Massachusetts. 
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Calling Professional Secretaries. February, 
1957. This 11-page booklet contains helpful suggestions 
and information about the secretarial field. Students 
now enrolled or students who are interested in steno- 
— training will be interested in this brochure. 

t is the first in a series of brochures which The National 
Secretaries Association is offering in response to a 
growing volume of requests from students, secretaries, 
management, vocational counselors, personnel directors, 
for information material about the profession. The 
following points are described and illustrated: (a) What 
Is a Secretary, (b) What Does a Secretary Do, (c) What 
Are the Advantages of Secretarial Work, (d) What Are 
the Secretary’s Opportunities, (e) Will You Be a Good 
Secretary, (f) How Can You Get Started, (g) Where 
Can You Get Additional Education, and (h) How Can 
You Win Professional Recognition. Your request for 
a copy of this booklet may be sent to The National 
Secretaries Association (International), 222 West 11th 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. The booklet is available 
at 5 cents a copy. 


Retailing in Our Economy and Its Implica- 
tions for Education. November, 1956. The content 
of this 32-page booklet was written by J. Gordon 
Dakins, Executive Vice-President, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, New York, with the manuscript 
assistance of Eric Sedwick Stein, instructor of retailing, 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. This 
booklet is the Fifteenth Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lec- 
ture now available in printed form. The following units 
are included: (1) Trends in Retailing — Pattern for 
Progress; (2) Retailing as a Career, a. Opportunities 
for Women, b. Salaries, c. Hours of Work, d. Oppor- 
tunities in this field, e. Social Status, and f. Outlook; 
(3) Capitalizing on the Bright Future, a. Consumer 
Education, and b. Job Needs for High School and 
College Graduates, Education Requirements, Character 
Traits, Interest, Previous Work Experience; (4) School- 
Retailer Relations. You may order from South-Western 
Publishing Company office located in your section. 
Copies available at 50 cents each. 


Employment Opportunities for Women — 
Secretary, Typist, Stenographer, Other Cleri- 
cal. 1957. This 30-page booklet describes secretarial, 
stenographic, and typing jobs; also those of office ma- 
chine operators and cashiers and gives employment 
outlook, training needed, average earnings, and working 
conditions for these workers. Catalog No. L 13.3:263. 
Price, 20 cents. Order from U. S. Government Printing 
re Division of Public Documents, Washington 25, 
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Every citizen should have the training this 
book provides ... 














CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 


5th Edition 


PROBLEMS _ wimc2usme 


Here is a book that is designed as a basic course for all students. It is 
written in a simple, clear, and direct style to provide the training that 
will enable the individual: 

(1) To understand the economic principles and the common business 
practices that are essential for the wise management of one’s per- 
sonal business affairs and that are generally helpful in the pursuit 
of one’s occupation or profession; 

(2) To get the most value and the most satisfaction out of the time, 
effort, and money that are expended for food, clothing, shelter, 
personal services, and all other economic goods and services; 

(3) To plan and operate a well-balanced financial program, considering 


needs and wants on the one hand and income and expenditures 
on the other; 


(4) To work toward an improved standard of living for all the people in 
a democratic society; 


(5) To understand fully one’s responsibility to be constantly alert to 
the economic problems confronting consumers, business firms, and 
government and to participate actively in their solution. 


A workbook, seven achievement tests, and a final examination are 
available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Once Upon a Time 


Once upon a time there were three bears, 

Papa Bear, Mama Bear, and Baby Bear. 

Papa Bear (early one morning): Someone’s been 
eating my porridge. 

Baby Bear: Someone’s been eating my porridge, too. 

Mama Bear: Gripe! Gripe! Gripe! I haven’t even 
put it on the table yet. 


Quick Promotion 


Cannibal Chief: ““What did you do for a living?” 

Victim: “I was an associate editor.” 

Cannibal Chief: “Cheer up. Tonight you'll be editor- 
in-chief.”’ 


Typographical Error 


My typist has gone on her holiday, 

My typist has gone on a s-ree, 

My tipst hap gone oh hyr hadidpy, 

O gring bacq my hipist to me. 

Bling bac? oK Iring bac. 

Oh byn! b4ck my tpisth to me tu mo 
Brung bacff ocsling 8 ac 

Oh blynK ba’K mg ?t'4qts? m/O darn! 


A New Twist 


Once there were two weevils. One worked hard and 
prospered. The other was lazy and loafed his way 
through life. As a consequence, he always remained the 
lesser of two weevils. 


Quiet Please! 
Notice in a doctor’s waiting room: 


“Ladies are asked not to exchange symptoms. It 
gets the doctor hopelessly mixed up.” 
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The Spirit Is Willing 


Discussing his tennis technique, a stout, bald man 
panted: 

“My brain immediately barks out a command to my 
body. ‘Run forward, but fast,’ it says. ‘Start right now. 
Drop the ball gracefully over the net and then walk 
back slowly.’ ” 

“‘And then what happens?” asked a friend. 

“And then my body asks, ‘Who — me?’ ” 


Mixed Emotions 


“How is your wife?” the man asked a friend he hadn’t 
seen for years. 

“She’s in heaven,”’ replied the friend. 

“Oh, 'm sorry.” This didn’t sound quite right so he 
said, “‘I mean I’m glad.” That was worse so finally he 
came out with, ““Well, I’m surprised.” 


A Trouble-Saver 


An expectant mother said to her little boy: 

“Now, Ronnie, if you pray real hard, maybe the 
Lord will send you a little si ter.” 

The following night, after he had said his usual short 
prayer, his mother heard him add: 

“Dear Lord, if you have a baby almost finished, don’t 
bother putting in her tonsils, as they just have to be 
taken out anyway.” 


Information Please 


“How do you spell ‘sense’?”’ inquired the stenog- 
rapher. 

“Which one?” asked the boss. ‘‘Coin or horse?” 

“Well,” said the steno, “like in ‘I haven’t seen him 


sense. 
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A SPICY, LIVELY for 
TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOK ® review or refresher 


® supplementary use 
® basic grammar 
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ENGLISH 


THE EASY WAY 
By Schachter 


ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a pleasant 
surprise for the student who dislikes gram- 
mar and for the student who is looking 
for something new and challenging. It 
presents the principles of grammar in a 
concise, simplified form. Clever, in- 
structive cartoons speak the language of 
the modern student and drive home 
points of grammar that otherwise might 
be meaningless. 








pussies OF 


Se VW ESTERS 


There are plenty of exercises in ENGLISH 
THE EASY WAY with a sufficient range 


CONTENTS of difficulty to take care of the slow learner 

The Sentence and Its Parts and the average student and also to chal- 

a lenge the better student. All exercises 
ronouns 


iaiien are based upon popular topics. 
Timing Verbs 

Adjectives and Adverbs 
Prepositions and Conjunctions 
Phrases and Clauses 


Writing Sentences and Paragraphs 9 SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Punctuation and Capitalization (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Middle-aged man with B.S. and M.A. degrees desires a 
permanent position in either an independent college or a 
church-related college, and will consider business college 
openings. Majors in business administration and busi- 
ness education, many years of teaching experience, now 
on a college staff, some business college teaching experi- 
ence. Also has handled courses in economics. Will con- 
sider midwest, south, central or southwestern location. 
Can become available for the second term or second 
semester. Correspondence welcomed. Address, No. 33. 





Thoroughly experienced educator available for execu- 
tive or instructional post in January, 1959, or possibly 
sooner. Versed in all business subjects. Former school 
president, accountant, attorney, author, coordinator, 
direct mail, foreign student registrations. Exceptionally 
successful with students. Address, No. 34. 





Thoroughly experienced male teacher desires position 
in New England or New York State. Currently teaching 
at large university. Possesses teaching certificates in 
marketing, salesmanship. and driver education. Avail- 
able immediately. Address, No. 35. 





A woman commercial teacher desires a permanent 
position. Has many years’ experience in teaching in 
public and private schools and varied businesses. Is also 
interested in administration or the opportunity to learn 
administration. Especially interested in field work. 
Holds B.S. and about to complete her Master's in ad- 
ministration. Has taught practically all commercial 
subjects except advanced bookkeeping and accounting. 
Available now. Address, No. 36. 





Young male teacher with Pennsylvania certification in 
commercial subjects desires a college teaching position. 
Has five years of successful teaching experience in high 
schools. Has written several professional articles. Will 


also accept a position as a teacher of subject areas other 
than commercial. Address, No. 37. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Small private business school in southern California 
wishes a woman partner, middle-aged, unencumbered, 
to join with owner at present location, or to establish a 
branch school nearby. A moderate investment is re- 
quired. This school has been established for fourteen 
years and specializes in individual instruction in Gregg 
shorthand; legal secretarial work is specialty. School has 
no debts but wants to expand. Give full details and 
photo. Address, No. 38. 





Well established business school in southeastern city 
wishes to employ an experienced woman teacher of 
shorthand, typewriting, and office machines. Position 
will be open by January 1. Address, No. 39. 





Ambitious young man wanted who likes the South and 
wants variety in teaching and field registrations. Man 
must have executive potential, practical experience, and 
professional qualifications. Teach accounting and man- 
agement. Salary, commission, and bonus should range 
between $5,000 and $7,000 during the first year, if you are 
willing to work and know how. Address, No. 40. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


School in choice location in Pacific Northwest for sale. 
Reasonable rent, capacity 120 students. V. A. and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation approved. Ideal for man and wife 
association. Owner has other out of state interests. Full 
details upon request. Address, No. 41. 





School in choice location in New York City, in con- 
tinuous operation for over forty years, for sale. Reason- 
able rent, capacity for 150 students. Owner is retiring. 
Full details upon request. Address, No. 42. 





entries for payroll work. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 


Second Edition 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding materia in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for clerical training 
classes. It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arithmetic, or in office practice. It is devoted 
to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time worked, recording 
deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of paying wages are explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a period of four weeks 
at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including time cards. 
Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training in the bookkeeping 


An examination copy will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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A NEW 1959 
th EKdition 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Edwin B. Piper, Joseph Gruber, and P. E. Curry 





The new seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC contains 
many new features that will appeal to both teachers and students. The per- 
sonal cashbook in the first unit provides a new, practical introduction to 
the study of arithmetic. More meaningful titles have been given to many 
of the units and sections in this new book. The functional introduction to 
the various arithmetic problems has been shortened and simplified. Textual 
oo developing the arithmetical processes have been simplified and 
clarified. 


In the seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC the more difficult 
topics, exercises, and problems are identified so they may be used to take 
care of the individual differences of the students within 
a class. This careful marking of the book will help the 
teacher to make differentiated assignments. It will also 
aid in the selection of materials to be used for courses 
of varying lengths. 


More problems are presented in tabular form in the 
seventh edition. The application problems have been 
rearranged so that they follow immediately the presen- 
tation of principles in each section rather than at the 
end of a section. 


A workbook, achievement tests, a solutions book, and a 
teachers’ manual will also be available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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| Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Pictures Provide Variety and 
Interest in Daily 


Shorthand Classes 
(Submitted by William F. Wakefield 


undalk 


High School 


Dundalk, Maryland) 


Variety is the spice of a shorthand stu- 
dent’s life. The use of well chosen pictures 
may add considerable interest to a shorthand 
class bogged down with inertia and sameness 
day after day. The old adage, “One picture 
is worth a thousand words,” may pull a 
shorthand class out of the doldrums. 

Carefully select from magazines thirty or 
forty short, colorful advertisements that are 
both appealing and logical. Clip, number, 
and mount these ads on bright cardboard. 
Distribute one advertisement to each student 
in the class. For the following day’s home- 
work assignment, instruct students to write 
the advertising copy in shorthand in their 
notebooks. The next day ask the students to 
exchange ads so that everyone now has a 
different ad to copy. Repeat this process 
until every member of the class has had an 
opportunity to write all the ads in shorthand. 
Each set of notes should be identified with 
the proper mounting number and retained 
by. the student. After all ads have been 
exchanged, part of a class period can be 


devoted to comparing notes with new, 
difficult or unusual outlines being written 
correctly on the chalkboard. All mountings, 
with accompanying notes, can then be 
assembled into a colorful bulletin board 
display. 

In addition to adding interest and color to 
routine homework assignments, this activity 
will encourage students to use shorthand 
dictionaries and help them to build an up-to- 
the-minute, refreshing business vocabulary. 

This basic idea of ad-clipping may be 
adapted to other subject areas. An English 
teacher might assign the picture after re- 
moving the advertising copy and properly 
identifying it. The objective would be to 
have students write a caption and appro- 
priate copy for the picture. When assigned 
to a student, the picture would contain only 
the name of the product being advertised 
and the company that used the ad. When all 
ads have been used, a comparison of the 
student’s copy with that which actually 
appeared in the magazine might be made. 








WORD STUDIES 


New 4th Edition 
By Walters and Lamb 


WORD STUDIES is an ideal basic textbook for the 
high school spelling program whether spelling is 
taught in a separate class or as a part of the regular 
English course. The emphasis on word building, 
word usage, correct pronunciation, correct syllabi- 
cation, and the use of the dictionary in WORD 
STUDIES also makes it particularly helpful as a 
supplement to shorthand or office practice courses. 


WORD STUDIES provides the training on words, 
how to spell them, and how to use them that is so 
vitally needed by most high school students. 











®Optional workbook 

®Tests—an inventory test, six 
achievement tests, and a final 
examination 

® Teachers’ manual 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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BUSINESS FILING 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE 


2nd Edition—By Bassett and Agnew 


The use of BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE is the best job insurance you can give your students. 
Filing is one of the duties of most beginning office workers. 


BUSINESS FILING gives simple rules for alphabetic in- 
dexing with clear examples. Appropriate ccverage is 
given to the four basic methods of filing: alphabetic, 
numeric, subject, and geographic. 
Specialized types of indexing and filing 
systems are adequately covered without 
undue emphasis on any system made by 
a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE contains the 
boxes, guides, folders, cards, corre- 
spondence, cross-reference sheets, and 
other materials for the student's use in 
getting realistic experience in filing. 


BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE can be used for a course of 
twenty, thirty, or forty periods. Cer- 
tificates are furnished free for each 
student. 
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Jour Choice for Cyping-- 


SPEED TYPING 
Third Edition 
By Bell 
A paper-bound book of 94 pages designed for 


supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
Third Edition 
By Wanous and Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 98 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 
Second Edition 
By MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 


101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 


By Thompson and Phillips 


Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 con- 
tains one long timed writing suitable for an 
hour's test. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING 


By Bowman 


A paper-bound book to provide further training 
in the mechanical preparation of business and 
personal-business letters. Adequate practice 
is provided on each style and length of letter. 
All letters are from business offices with neces- 
sary editorial changes for correctness. 
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